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L Oger of BLACK and WHITE 


Ley eee \~¥~~ & CO,’S ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
maade for their various Fine Art Publications, is 
FREE Meri E, at LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE 
E.C., on presentation of address card. 
**It is the best black and white exhibition we have lately seen.” 
Academy. 
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HI 





W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO.,, 
@ PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS, 91, -monnmng * _camemaaal 
and “ The Charterhouse Press,” 44, Charter house-equare, E.C. 





(POPOGRAFHICAL PRINTS.—Devonshire, 


Essex, Gloucestershire, and all 
the other . Scotland, and Wales, FOR 
SALE.—Apply D. CRUSE, 87, . Park-street, Camden Town, N.W, 


[THE ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, GHENT, 


BELGIUM, bem gy Tutor and Double round on of Trin. Coll, 
Dublin, receives a few PUPILS. German, French, Italian, Spanish taught 
thoroughly. T mercial, £60 ; for Army,’ Navy, and Public School 
Exams., £-0. —Address Rev. C. F, MERMAGEN, 27, Quai des Moines, Ghent 


CERTIFICATED ART MASTER desires 


& an APPOINTMENT in a wy of x. Good oy oo 
ven ; experience as a Master. ddress care 0: 1 
EF 8 near Birmingham. — 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the Ex- 


i Tit Premises, LINDOW GROVE, eens. 
ANC: ay A Boys Boarding School has been 











conduc for many y ly. d 
Pupils.—Apply, Davip WADDINGTON, Bolton, 


werd 
ENERAL GORDON at KHARTOUM.— 


The Gordon Memorial Fund Picture at BRITISH GALLEKY, PALL 
MALL — Marlborough House), ** THE LAST WATCH,” painted by 
LowWES DICKENSON. Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. 


ft Nig BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


le Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 

RD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s Col Cambridge, 
ped, “Twelve Pupils. “First-class lass general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation larsbips, and other Examinations. Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils. Fees, 200 guineas. 


fb PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


Trath. Kase PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Merchant Manufacturer, the 
e Gazette, and other et ae 














(THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Professor Greenwood, finding it necessary to devote the whole of his time 
to the Fvtnctpelshtp, will RESIGN the PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK on 
the 29th September next. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward APPLICATIONS and 
Testimonials, addressed to the COUNCIL of the COLLEGE.  epdeeabe 
the Registrar, not a i. MONDAY, the 13TH JULY NEX' 

Informatics coavern' and conditions of tbea webhement will 
be forwarded ou poo ae hs to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal of the College. 


HENRY Wa. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will become VACANT a ,~ end of the 
current Session, through the eleetion of Mr. d to thi 

of French, in University College, London. 

Candidates for the o sceanee a are invited to forward APPLICATIONS 
and TESTIMONIA the COUNCIL of the COLLEGE, under 
cover to the weed ont later om MONDAY, 15TH JUNE NEXT. 

A detailed statement of the terms and conditions of the office will be 
forwarded on application to Dr. GREENWOOD, the Principal of the College. 


Henry Wo. HOLpeR, M A., Registrar. 


HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICALSCHOOL 
and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 

The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a PROFESSOR of PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS. Salary £250 per year. Intending Candi- 

dates — apply to the Secretary for a statement of duties and other 


Applications must be sent in on or before WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17TH. 
Dated May 27, 1885, AUSTIN KEEN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP of EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATORSHIP of EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
COUNCIL Sos APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL. PHYSICS ; Salary £300, with a share of the Student’s Fees. Also, 
for the post of DEMONSTRATOR | Salary on 4 plications, with Testi- 
monials, to be sent not later than 25TH ‘or further information 


apply to pce te STocK, Registrar. 


LECTURES. .—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON 


(Author of “* Our Early English Literature”), Lecturer, Peete. 
Durham, is arranging with Literary Societies for his PUBLIC LECTUR: 


pe ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 
next ered Syllabus with Recommendations on application. 


“ Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputation by his treatment 
of his subjects, and the highest testimony. has been borne to his ability.” 


“The lecture was a great treat.”—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1882. 


(CORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS. 


The above Exhibition will be OPENED in the WALKER ART 
GALLERY, on MONDAY, *EPTEMBER 7TH, 1885. 
RECEIVING DAYS, AvGusT IsT to 12TH, inclusive, 
Forms and al) information may be obtained on application to 


CHARLES YALL, Curator. 


[HE ROYAL CAMBRIAN ACADEMY 





























ee Py 
‘0 ion of the Sout ales in the 
SOUTH bau INIVERSITY COLLEGE BUILDINGS. C/ CARDIFF. 
The Exhibition will OPEN on the 20TH of JULY, and will CLOSE on the 
PICTU! LES will be be RECEIVE), 
RES w k unpacked, at the South Wales Uni it 
College Buildings, from JULY | to JULY 3, inclusive. . er: 
W. LAURENCE BANKS, R.C,A., Hon, Secretary. 
Hendrewaelod, near Conway. 


Rervat HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


11, Chandos-street, t, Cevendish-equare, w., 





THURSDAY, 18TH JUNE, at 8 p.m, 





Mr. ":XDE CLARKE, V.-P.R-Hist.8, will road Paper on ‘* THE 
EXA" INATION of PLATO'S LEGEND of ATLANTIS in relation to 
Ay. P. Epwarp Dove, Secretary. 

¢ ONDON LIBRAR Ke 
4u ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT. —LORD HOUGHTON. 


ViCE-PRESIDENTS.— Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 





of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 

wed to Country, and Ten to Town, M Readi 

from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue “-upplement (1875-80), oulee te. S 
on 


to Members, 4s. F 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariar. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 








? 





TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1885, 


MAY IsT to the 3!istT OCTOBER, 18 5. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes. issued by the Company. 





call atteution "to the facilities they possess COMPLETE, 
age ay PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITEMA: 
her Illustrated er Plain. Estimates hed to ao of 
ow Bestodients, Ser either rane Printing and 4 vo 76, 
Great Queen-street, f. London, W 


The Library tains 100,000 V. of Ancient and Modern Literature 
> — 4 pe ea te £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£ t! 


ht came - 


rPouRIST TICKETS will be issued from 


friction forthe WORLD’S NEWSPAPER 
PRESS, 1885-6-7. 


The following Distinguished Novelists will supply WORKS of FICTION 
for SERIAL PUBLICATION in NEWSPAPERS, commencing at the date 


given, or bouts, against cach name :— 
c¢ WALTER BESANT........00.-0+0000 (Aug., 1887) 
ec WILLIAM BLACK .........cceseeeeeee! (Sept., 1886) 
@ FREDK. BOYLE ..........seeesseeeees (June, 1886) 
ce M. E. BRADDON ..........e0eeseeeee (March, 1887) 
c WILKIE COLLINS ........c0.cceseeeee (Oct., 1885) 
BB. L. FARJEON ........0scesecccecees (Sept., 1885) 
@ GM. FIRE cc ccccccccscce ssccccdecess (July, 1885) 
c Mrs. OLIPHANT ........+ Serecccecces (March, 1886) 
@ DORA RUSSELL ........ ceceeeseeeeee (Jan., 1886) 
b W. CLARK RUSSELL............-+++0+ (Feb., 1886) 


6 AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN” 
Each Story will run for Six Months, The Italic Initials indicate the 
respective series for publication in sequence. 
Newspaper Proprietors, British or a ‘who desire iY Ly olish Stories 
by the most eminent Authors, are 
with— 





v 4 


TILLOTSON & SON, 
Bolton Evening News Office, 62, Ludgate-hill, London, 





TILLOTSON & SON'S NEWSPAPER 
FICTION. 


SOME OF OUR AUTHORS. 


Alexander, Mrs. Lucy, H. W, 
Banks, Mrs. G. L. Macdonald, George. 
Besant, Walter. McCarthy, ‘Justin, 
Black, Wil'iam, Marryat, Florence. 
Boyle, Fredk. Mathers, Helen. 
Braddon, M, E. Meade, L. T. 
B ton, Rhoda. . Murray, D. C. 
Buchanan. Robert. Oliphant, Mrs, 
Collins, Wilkie. “Ouida,” 
Doud: 4 6 ged Payn, James, 
Farjeon. B : Robinson, F. W. 
Fenn, G. Manville. Russell, Dora. 
Fo Jessie. Russell, W. Clark. 
Francillon, R. C. Saunders, John. 
ardy, Thomas. Smart, Hawley. 
Hatton, J Westall, William, 
Hay, Mary Wingfield, Hon. Lewis. 





Linton, ‘Mire. Lynn. Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


British or or Newspaper Proprietors who desire to publish a on 
by the most eminent Authors, are respectfully to comm 
with— 


TILLOTSON & Son, 
Bolton Evening News Office, 62, Ludgate-hill, London. 
Now ready, 360 pages, demy 8vo, price 15s. 

Russia in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical 

Sketch of Russia’s Progress in the East up to 1873, and the incidents 
which led to the Campaign against Khiva, with a description of the Military 
Districts of the Caucasus, Oremburg, and Turkestan. By HUGO STRUMM 
Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by J. W 
OZANNE and Captain H. Sacus. With Maps. 

London : HARRISON & &ONS, 59, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 
~a4 is jarecly employed by ete. Se. cal, Numi of a 


re 











. “The Autotype’ Printing Process, or ber which we have first briefly 
described, affords mary pe irene for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
Ly the chief among these being absolute Lay -_, as compared a 


d of engraving. 

edi a » pr race 2 or other open e hotograp of of any 7 eat an 

wirit iets the band of the original ar ceca Pine possiblity of —' 

comaey from the work of iutermediate — Times, April 17th, 1873, 

To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.CO. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 


“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
as .’ With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 














Derby, April, 1885, JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


| THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 








—— 











1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. 4H. SMITH & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of sea Sone by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 


have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 


disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 





6 Months. 12 Months, 
&s 4, £ s. d. 
For One Volume at atime «1 ess eee teen tee 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes __eo, - ne a ee eee - 017 6 .. 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four _se,, “ pe ra nas as ae a ut oe Bove: | Be 
For Eight _,, a ia vi a oe aaa eo — hoe © wa £2 e 
For Fifteen - - ha ane a sis pe oa -~ COB’ sa F 38 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume at a time «=: see ste ween sx a SF 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class ef Subscription.) , 
For Two Volumes ,, 00s wwe see . ats 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three ”" 6 oii i =~ Pe ne i « LISD. ws 2-2-6 
For Four ~ é aid de jes re he Se «wh 2 ee 6 “Se 
For Six ™ . see aii ve ss bie aie ~ Lg aoe Be 
For Twelve i panda eae? ee se 300 5 50 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 
For Twenty-four Volumes atatime «=. «- «. «= «= § 5 0 9 90 
For Thirty-six # Ss ie ne ae ae me HSE ae 
For Forty-eight ‘ 7 a a, Se, 
For Sixty * . see “ee ie “ae ee @ © .« ee 
For Seventy-two * - — a in «pame..| ania . 28 20 
For Eighty-four . ve ate eee eee AGO Cw «8B 15 O 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 44. 
Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had wpon application 
at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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MR. PICTON’S NEW WORK. NOW READY.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s., post-free. Price Sixpence, with Portrait. 


The Conflict of Oligarchy and) JOSEPH MAZZINI: 
Democracy. A MEMOIR. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. By E. A. V. 


CONTENTS : 
The Origin and Growth of the English Oligarchy. WiTH Two Essays By Mazzin1: 
‘auses an ndrances 0 orm. ‘ 
- —- of > wa Reform to Social Progress. Fa ae y Se ae mele 
e Land Monopoly. 
The Distribution o Wealth: “THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 


Democratic Mo: 
“We earnestly commend it, especially to young 
. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. readers, and trust it may have the Sieoe Vaveuielion it 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-free. | deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 


Lessons from the Rise and Fall of | sik solic’ Soncniirnil ol lon 
the English Commonwealth. 





wrought for the emancipation of peoples, and his life 
and work ought to be reverently studied by every 
young Englishman.”—Northampton Guardian. 


Introductory ComrENTS. “The Memoir is from the pen of one of Mazzini’s 
Treason and Loyalty. dearest friends, Madame K, Ae Venturi....... It should 
The Limits of Moral Force. be read and studied by all. 


The Limits of Physical Force. Holloway and Hornsey Press. 
The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm. “Tt would be cheap at a guinea.” 

“Republicanism: Form and Substance.” North British Daily Mail, 
Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castzz Srreet, Horzorn. 




















This dey, Ninth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME BY MICHAEL FIELD, |"'HE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE: being 
the Commentaries of the Laws of England of Sir WILLIAM BLACK- 


Author of “ Callirrhoé” and “ Fair Rosamond.” STONE. Knight. Abridged and Adapted to the Present State ot the Law. 
SER FACEBWS. TRAGEDY. vcs: ou tert ene esta 
WILLIAM RUFUS. 
LOYALTY AND LOVE. HE CONVEYANCING ACTS, 1881 and 


Three Dramatic Poems. 1882, with Explanatory Notes and Precedents, including (1) General 
ptm Forms; (2) Conditions of Sale ; (3) Purchase Deeds; (4) Mortgages’ and 
London: Clifton : Transfers ; (5) Settlements of Personal Estate ; (6) Wills of Personal Estate; 
G. Bett & Son. | J. BAKER & SON. 


Crown 8vo, vellum, 312 pp., 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, Fourth Editicn, royal 8vo, cloth, 17s, 6d. 


(7) Deeds tor the Appoinment of New Trustees, and Retirement and Dis- 
charge of Trustees; (8) Eulargement of Long Terms. Adapted for Use 
under the Acts. Also, the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, and the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882; and Kules of Court. By EDWARD 
POSITIVISM and the BIBLE. Three PARKER WOLSTENHOLME, of Linco\n’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and one of 

Lectures given at Newton Hall, by Dr. J. H. Brip@es. Price 9d. the Conveyat cine Counsel of the Court ; and RICHARD OTTAWAY TURNER, 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
London : REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, London : WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27, Fleet-street. 




















SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JOURNAL the following statement will aiford some idea:— 

CURRENT 'TOPICS.—Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES.—Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 

RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases 
of importance decided in the Courts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their 
relations to the previous law. 

CASES OF THE WEEK.—Short original reports, by Barristers specially 
engaged for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during the current week. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES.—Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of appli- 
catiens against Solicitors. 

NEW ORDERS, &c.—In this department are given all new Rules and Orders ; 
in some eases before they can be obtained by the public. 

COURTS.—Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. 
Selected cases in the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on 
Election Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in 
the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY.—Pains are taken to render 
accurate and complete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS.—Full reports of the proceedings of the 
law societies. A careful summary is given of all the legal news of the week, and 
special attention is bestowed on furnishing early copies of all Court Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s.; when paid in advance. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid 


in_advanee. : 
WEEKLY KEPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, 1s. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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The worret made 
And the best better. 


ROF. OISETTE. 
P L 


CURE OF MIND WANDERING. 
Any book learned 
Prospect alien *eiving _ opini tf M 
ospectus pos ™ ving opinions o: 7. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wenéering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, Nzw Oxrorp STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed a.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D, 


This Edition of the First English Tr of the Penta h, now for 
the first time repriuted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York. 


The Edition is Mmited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By 


Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart., formerly Scholar of Trinity College. 
Cambridge. 














London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth, gilt edges. 


TPOWARDS the TRUTH: Thoughts in 


Verse. By Sir JoHN CROKER BARROW, Bart., Author of “The 
Valley of Tears, end other Poems.” 


London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s, 


Bis of BRAZIL, THE LEGEND of 


LILITH, and other Poems. By JOHN CAMERON GRANT, Author 
of ** Songs from the Sunny South,” ** Prairie Pictures,” &c, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Price 5s.; a few copies on Whatman’s Paper, 10s, 


FACSIMILE REPRINT of the 


ORIGINAL EDITION of SHELLEY’S ** ALASTOR, and other 
Poems.” 

“ Mr. Dobell has just issued his Facsimile Reprint of Shelley’s ‘ Alastor.” 
He has succeeded very well in imitating the style in which it was first 
issued. Shelley collectors with shallow pockets will welcome this and the 
following volumes with joy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BYkE & SPOTTISWOODE’S LIST. 


Please write to your Bookseller for a Prospectus. 








HE VARIORUM BIBLES. 


of the OLD TESTAMENT : 
The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 


Oxford, 
The Kev. 8S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Members of the Old T 


Oxford, 
( t Revision C ittee.) 
of the NEW TESTAMENT: 
The Rev. R L. CLARKE, M.A,, Fellow of Queen's College, 


xford. 
A. GOODWIN, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
The Rev. W. SANDAY, D. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Oxford. 
A clear statement of the chief various readings and renderings. 

“ The scholars who have undertaken the new edition of the English Bible 
produced by the Queen’s Printers have exactly met the want of the time, 
Thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek teat as well as the 
ancient versions, and with the position of criticism, they have combined in 
the most concise form the leadivg results of researct.” fl 

Contemporary Review. 
Price List on application. 
Separate Issue, 
VARIORUM . ,OLD TESTAMENT (Large Type). 
trices from 4s. 6 
VARIORUM OLD TESTAMENT, with References. 


Prices from 5s, 6d, 
RE-ISSUE AT POPULAR PRICES, 


EVISED ENGLISH BIBLE 


Issued in 1877. (Size 8} by 6 by 14 inches.) The work of a minority 
of the Westminster Kevisers and others, Prices from 4s. 6d. 

The Parallelism, characteristic of the Hevrew, preserved, wherever it 
occurs, an arrangement not extended to the prophetical books in thé 
* Kevised Version.” 

Read a chapter of Isaiah in both books for comparison. 
Ketail of all Booksellers. 


RYE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
HE QUEEN'S PRINTERS, 


T 
GREAT NEW 8TREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
New Works of Fiction 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Vanity Fair. 

** This book seems to be a first essay—at least, we do 
not recognise the hand of any known author—but 
whoever wrote it wrote a very remarkable book. If 
the writer be a woman, she discriminates in judgment 
of men with rare clearness; if aman, he seems to see 
Lm with a woman’s eyes. ‘The characters are very 

the story is simple and clear, and there is not the 
semblance of an effort in production. A genuine good 


novel.’ 
Fall Mall Gazette. 
“The whole conception and execution of this book 


are those of a woman, wo y. It is an original and 
affecting little story.” 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: 


a Record. In 2vols., crown 8vo, 





By the AUTHOR of “PATTY,” &c. 


LOUISA. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “‘ Miriam’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


Illustrated London News. 

“Readers in whom is the artistic spirit, combined 
with a love of painters, and all their works, are best 
adapted for the full appreciation of ‘ Louisa,’ ‘although 
the novel has charms and graces which cannot fail to 
make a favourable impression upon the most ordinary, 
the least artistic and aesthetic of mortals. Whether 
Louisa, the Aunt, or Francesca, the niece, be the more 
skilful portrait, the more interesting study. is a ques- 
tion which few would undertake to answer.’ 





By the AUTHOR of “A DRAWN GAME,” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By 


BASIL, Author ot “Love the Debt,” &c. 8 vols. 





By a NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 83 vols. 
Athenaeum. 


“* Anthony Fairfax,’ the work of a new writer, is 
pleasant and full of promise. e characters are con- 
sistent and true to" nature. The secularist working 
man and his wife are excellent portraits, and in Beatrice 
Clare we have ac g picture of a healthy and 
right-minded English girl. There are abundant evi- 
dences in the pages of this novel of a close, but not 
unkindly, study of human nature.” 


Life. 
Per 4 sone will lay the book down until he has 





By the AUTHOR of “ FOOLS of FORTUNE.” 


A GOOD HATER. By Frederick 
BOYLE. In3 vols. 
Society. 

“Although so able an essayist as Mr. Boyle might 
have been “pardoned had he permitted his descriptive 
writing to preponderate, such is not the case, as there 
is plenty of bright and natural dialogue to add to the 
interest of his clever work.” 

Spectator. 


“ There is much more in this book than the good 
and lively dialogue.” ° plot 


To be published shortly. 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,” “The Wooing 0’t,” &c. 
8 vols. 





NEW ADDITION TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’, in 1 vol., 6s. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs J. H. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” “Susan 
Drummond,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Daily News. 

“ The whole story is indeed full of truthful drawing, 
both of the country and of the people. It is as inter- 
esting to those who recognise the types as it will be to 
those to whom they are new. Berna’s wild courtship 
is, in addition, a romance in itself.” 





Ricuarp Bszntiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





BAEDEKER’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. 
12mo, cloth. 


London and its Environs, including Excur- 


aah to Brighton, the Isle of Wight, &c, With Four Maps and Fifteen 


Belgium and Holland. With Eight Maps 
and Eighteen Plans, 5s. 


The Rhine, from Rotterdam to Con- 


STANCE. With Twenty-nine Maps and Twenty-one Plans. 


Northern Germany. With Thirty-two a 

aod Forty-one Plans. 68. 

Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
ee With Thirteen Maps and Twenty-eight 

The Eastern Alps. With Twenty-five Maps, 
Twelve Plans, and Seven Panoramas. 6s. 

Northern Italy. With Fifteen Maps and 
Thirty-two Plans. 6s. 


Central Italy and Rome. With Eight Maps, 


Twenty-nine Plans, and a Panorama of Rome. 6s. 


Southern Italy and Sicily. With Twenty- 
four Maps and Sixteen Plans. 6s. 
Norway and Sweden. With Twenty-one 

Maps and Nine Plans. 9s, 

Paris and its Environs. With Ten Maps and 
Thirty Plane. 6s. 

Switzerland. With Thirty-two Maps, Ten 
Plans, and Nine Panoramas. 7s. 

Lower Egypt, with the Fayim and the Peninsula 
of Sinai. With Sixteen Maps, Thirty Plans, Seven Views, and Seventy- 
six Vignettes. 15s. 

Palestine and Syria : Handbook for Travellers. 
pet ———_ ps, Forty-three Pians, a Panorama of Jerusalem, and 


The Traveller’s Manual of Conversation m 
in English, German, French, and Italian. New Edition, 3s. 


Third Edition, entirely Re-written, 12mo, with Two Maps, a Plan of 
Funchal, and a View of the Coast, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Madeira : : its Climate and Scenery. A Hand- 
book for Invalids and other Visitors, With Chapters on the Fauna, 
Flora, Geology, and Meteorology. By JAMES YATE JUHNSON. 


THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES, 


Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, BA. eS 8S, WARD, M.A, 


The English Lake District. By M. J. B. 
BADDELEY. Third Edition. With One General a Thirteen Sec- 
tional Maps, all tinted to show Elevations, 5s. 


Excellent.”—Times. 


The Highlands of Scotland, as far as Lairg, 
Lochinvar, and yy By M. J. #. BADDEL EY, Third a 
With Thirty Maps and Plans, general and sectional ; Twenty of the 
Maps tinted to show Elevations. 6s. 


North Devon and North Cornwall, with a 
Full Description of Fxmoor. By C. 8. WARD. Ffecond Edition (1884), 
With Ten Maps, general and sectional, and Plan of Ilfracombe, 3s, 

** Marked by all the best features of the series,”—Times. 


The Peak District of Derbyshire, &c. 
By M. J. B. BADDELEY, Third Edition. With Maps, geveral and 
sectional, 2s. 6d. 

* Will be heartily welcomed by all those who contemplate a tour in the 
picturesque Derbyshire country.”—Pali Mall Gazet‘e. 


The Northern Highlands and Islands, 
from Inverness and Gairloch to the North of Shetland. By M. J 
BADDELEY. Second Edition, With numerous Maps, tinted to aun 
Elevations, 4s. 


“In all respects equal to its ?P d 
and f its i 





(* The Highlands ’), both in the 
and in the number and excellency 








7 


of its ape. "Times. 

The Eastern Counties: Watering Places, 
Cathedral Cities, and other Places of Interest. By C.8. WARD. With 
Twelve Maps and Plans. 2s, 

7 Comprises all the information the occasional visitor or tourist can re- 
quire.” —FYeld. 


South Devon and South Cornwall, with 


a Full ee of Dartmoor and the Scilly Isles. By C. 8, WARD 
- M. J. : . B. BADDELEY. Second Edition, With Fourteen Maps and 
ans. 4s. 


North Wales.—Part I. Chester, Rhyl, Llan- 


dudno, Bangor, Llanrwst, Bettws-y-Coed, Carnarvon. Llanberis, Bedd- 
Relert, -< stiniog sections. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A.,, and 
C. & WAKD, M.A, With Maps & Plans by J. Bartholomew. 1884, 


North Wales.—Part II. Shrewsbury, Llan- 
gollen, ~~ Dolgelly, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberystwith. By 
M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C,8. WARD, M.A. With Mapsand 
Plans by J. Bartholomew. 1885. 3s, 


Just ready, pp. 400, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., post-free. 
Men, Women, and Progress, By the late 


EM MA HOSKEN WOODWARD, Author of “* Bitter to Sweet End,” &c, 
This book deals with the * Woman Question” in al/ its aspects, It is 
written in the forn Of a Series of Discuss-ons, with a Story running through 
the work and uniting the whole. Its object is to advocate certuin much- 
n rms. 

CONTENTS :—Women’s Rights and Men's Wrongs—A Strong-Winded 
Woman—The Education of Women—The Employment = “ omen— 
Woman's “ Sphere ”—The Equality of the Se: 1 Pr 
Women 8 Suffrage—Legal Disabilities—A Mistake—Women ont Evolution 











London: DULAU & CO., 37, Soho-square, W. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





JUST READY. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, 


Dean of Westminster: 
HIS LIFE, WORK, AND TEACHINGS, 


By GRACE A. OLIVER, 
Author of “Maria Edgeworth,” &c. 


With an Etched Portrait, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.”—Standard. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK, 


THE CONGO: 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 
STATE. 


A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with over a Hundred Full- Page 
and smaller Illustrations, Two Large b any ro 
several smaller ones, cloth extra, price 42s. 


TIMES.—“ The founding of this unique State is the 
one subject which, during the last seven years, has 
never lost its interest.” 

ATHENAEUM.—“ Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of 
paving given to the world two of then most remarkable 
books of travel......and second | work is in every 
respect, by far the more interesting.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price Six Shillings. 


THE WORLD of LONDON 
(La Société de Londres). 
By COUNT PAUL VASILI. 


“Tt is a delightful work.......It will be of vast use to 
pa vee think themselves well informed on the sub- 
ject.”— World. 


ANATURALIST’S WANDERINGS 


- %: — ae a ARCHIPELAGO: a Rexrative 
wn By HENRY 
FORBES. FR Te G.S., &c. With Coloured rontis: 
piece, numerous Iliustrations from’ the Author’s 
ketches and Descriptions, by Mr. John B. Gibbs, 
and several Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

‘ Will be interesting and entertaining to the world of 
readers, and deliehtful to the naturalist....... The illus- 
trations are excellent.””—Morning Post. 

“Extremely interesting.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“A most interesting and valuable book.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 


BOREALIS: in the leet of ihe Lapps and Kveens. 
By Dr. SOPHUS TR ited by CARL 
SIEWERS. A Bie an ry a swat Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a 
popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Beseaite. 
Illustrated with Two Chromo-Lithographs, 150 
my ~ anda Map. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 
price 30s 
“The result of Dr. Tromholt’s studies is embodied in 
these we)l-illustrated and never dull, though camsomney 
instructive volumes. There is an admira t of 
his researches on ~—. nature of the pusene. which is 
likely to obtain a immortality for his week 
among - yo to > whens Danish is a dead ‘tongu 
The geologist may likewise benefit by ‘tieping into. it 
here and there, and that useful class of people who like 
to know how other oie live are safe to consult it 
without 3 A pointed. But the sections which 
will peotees mar § L generally read are those on the 
Lapps....... e digest =< what is known regarding the 
Northern Lights is, perhaps, the best popular paper on 
we — 4 in any’ fanguage. The reputation of ape 
romholt is a s ent guaran e accuracy 0: 
his facts. Altogether Dr. Tromholt has writte. an 
agreeable and welcome work.” 4 "*engeum. 














London : 
Sampson Low, Marsron, SEARLE, & RIviInaTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Francis Bacon: an Account of his Life and 
Works. By Edwin A. Abbott. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

Or Dr. Abbott’s criticisms of my own work, 

all that is necessary to say here is that they 

will receive respectful consideration, if ever I 

am in a position to avail myself of them. 

Some of them discover mistakes evident as 

soon as they are pointed out, and I should 

only have been too well pleased to have had 
the opportunity of considering them earlier. 

To Dr. Abbott’s powers as a critic the 
present work bears high testimony. He has 
not merely studied deeply all Bacon’s pub- 
lished writings, but has shown great keenness 
of insight into the character that is revealed 
in them. Especially he has worked out the 
results of Bacon’s hopefulness and self-satis- 
faction in a way which has never been 
attempted before. And if diligent study of all 
that Bacon wrote, combined with a general 
knowledge of the history of his times, had 
been sufficient to make a perfect biographer, 
Dr. Abbott would have no one to question his 
claim to that title. 

Unfortunately, though his apparatus would 
have been complete if the subject of his 
biography had lived in the nineteenth century, 
and therefore in an atmosphere with which 
both author and reader are familiar, it is not 
enough when the subject of the biography 
has been dead for more than two hundred 
years. The author who would succeed under 
such conditions must be not merely thoroughly, 
but instinctively familiar with the problems of 
the age in which the personage he describes 
lived, and with the aims and ideas which 
were natural to it, however strange they 
may seem to us. It is in this necessary 
ee that Dr. Abbott most distinctly 

8. 

A few instances of passages in which the 
reader gets less than he ought to look for may 
be given. Take first the case of Dr. Steward, 
to which Dr. Abbott draws special attention 
in the Preface. In the first place it may 
be said that he is hardly justified in saying 
that Mr. Spedding has expressed no opinion 
on the case, because after looking over the 
abbreviation of his great work in the 
American edition published in 1878, he 
deliberately allowed his original view to 
stand. Should, however, Dr. Abbott demur 
to accepting Mr. Spedding’s conclusions, he 
might have remembered that there was at 
least one way open to him of supporting his 
own very decided opinion against those who 
hesitate to accept Mr. Heath’s conclusions as 
absolutely certain. If Bacon in the case of Dr. 
Steward perverted justice because Buckingham 
asked him to do so, it is probable that he did 
so in other cases, and it would therefore have 


been worth while to search the Chancery 





Order Books to see what further evidence they 
contain, seeing that other cases as suspicious as 
that of Dr. Steward would go far to justify 
Mr. Heath’s whole contention. The question 
of Bacon’s corruption by money has hitherto 
been so far in the foreground that this piece 
of original investigation—probably the only 
one still open to a biographer of Bacon—has 
remained unattempted. Dr. Abbott, however, 
has not availed himself of the chance. 

More important than this omission, perhaps, 
is the way in which Dr. Abbott shows himself 
forgetful of theimportance of weighty facts with 
which he is in a certain way perfectly familiar. 
In speaking (p. 278) of the Short View of Great 
Britain and Spain, written by Bacon in 1619, 
he says that here Bacon had drawn up reasons 
against an alliance with Spain which compare 
amusingly with the papers drawn up in 1617 
in favour of it. Even if I could admit the 
accuracy of this description of the paper of 
1617—which was in reality a mere argument 
to show that, as the Spanish alliance had been 
adopted by the king, some good might be 
brought out of that which Bacon notoriously 
disliked—I should have imagined that the 
fact that between 1617 and 1619 the Thirty 
Years’ War had broken out would have 
weighed considerably with Bacon in giving 
advice of an altered character. 

Of much more interest is the discrepancy 
which undoubtedly exists between the advice 
given to James on the subject of Church 
reform in 1603 and that given to Buckingham 
in 1616 (p. 249). Inthe one Bacon advocates 
permission to vary the ceremonies of the 
Church, in the other he advocates uniformity. 
As I have never bound myself to regard 
Bacon as a saint, I have no difficulty in 
thinking that Bacon wanted to pl the 
king in the latter case; but I cannot forget 
that the one advice was given in the days of 
Whitgift, and the other in the days of Abbot. 
It is quite clear from the reports of the 
Laudian Metropoiitical Visitation that the 
Church under Abbot ‘had become sufficiently 
diversified to meet to some extent Bacon’s 
original views, though what had been done 
had happened by permission, and not, as he 
desired, according to law. Besides, the allu- 
sion in 1616 to “sectaries” looks as if he 
were thinking of men who were pleading for 
a far greater change than the Puritans of the 
Hampton Court Conference asked for. 

Another point on which Dr. Abbott con- 
demns Bacon summarily is his opinion in 
favour of the maintenance of the Council. of 
the Marches. After showing quite fairly that 
there had been strong reasons in favour of the 
establishment of a court with something 
like Star-Chamber jurisdiction, he proceeds, 
also quite fairly, to show the evils which 
might result from it. But when he says that 
no Englishmen liked the court, he simply 
begs the question. That grand jurymen, 
members of Parliament, and Common Law 
judges did not like it does not prove that poor 
men did not like it, and that they did like it 
is the strongest part of Bacon’s case. 

Space will not allow me to carry farther 
the inquiry as to Dr. Abbott’s frequent omis- 
sion to notice points which make in Bacon’s 
favour. I wish I could dwell at length upon 
the still more important question as to whether 
Bacon’s constitutional views need to be, to 
any great extent, explained as the result of 





self-interest. Dr. Abbott does not seem to be 
aware how thoroughly they were in harmony 
with the ideas of the time when Bacon was 
young enough to be in a receptive condition. 
The easiest way to show this to be the case 
is to refer to the writings of some one 
of Bacon’s contemporaries who had enough 
knowledge of government to enable him to 
judge it from the inside, and who yet wrote 
under circumstances which could leave no 
doubt that he had no desire to frame his 
words so as to please those who had chancel- 
lorships and _ secretaryships to bestow. 
Fortunately we have just such an author 
in Fulke Greville, the first Lord Brooke, 
who left behind him a Treatise of Monarchy, 
which, as it ‘was not published till 1670, could 
not have been intended to flatter any living 
creature. If the treatise had been in prose, it 
would have been quoted by every historian as 
an embodiment of Elizabethan politics as 
they appeared to a Jacobean statesman against 
whose worth there is nothing to be said. As 


it is written in verse which is not very poetical 
scarcely any one thinks of reading it. Internal 


evidence shows that it was produced certainly 
after 1614, and probably a few years later, 
and, therefore, after the worst part of James’s 
character had developed itself. In almost 
every point the constitutional views of this 
treatise are identical with those of Bacon. 
There is the same attachment to monarchy, 
the same admiration of parliaments, provided 
that they know their place, and do not attempt 
to usurp the functions of government. What 
is more remarkabie still, there is the same 
view of the subordinate position of the 
judges. Take, for instance, such lines as the 
following : 
“‘ For as the Papists do, by exposition 
Of double senses in God’s Testament, 
Claim to their chair a sovereign condition 
So will these legists in their element 


Get above truth and thrones, raising the bar 
As high as those unerring proud chairs are.’’ 


And there is much more to the same purpose. 

Let me repeat I do not claim for Bacon that 
he was a saint. He had faults of the worst 
description; but if the views for which he 
contended were almost, if not quite, identical 
with those of Fulke Greville, it seems to me 
that there was more genuineness in his defence 
of them than Dr. Abbott believes. I may 
have treated his self-seeking and his love of 
intrigue too lightly, but I am sure that Dr. 
Abbott treats too lightly his real. con- 
victions. : 

Still less can I agree with Dr. Abbott in 
his entirely depreciatory account of Bacon’s — 
capability, if he had had power in his hands, 
to avert the coming revolution; but this is 
because Dr. Abbott, in my opinion, entirely 
misunderstands the nature of that revolution. 
He thinks it consisted simply in setting 
Parliament and the judges to control the 
government, and he does not find Bacon in 
any way working in that direction, or having 
anything practical to say as to the best mode 
of treating the difference after it had become 
almost, if not quite, irremediable. In truth, 
this was very far from being the whole of 
the ‘‘ coming revolution,” nor if it had been 
would that revolution have been much worth 
having. Parliamentary goverament is only 
possible when the nation is tolerably un- 
divided. As long as the baronage was divided 
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from the people, and the Roman Catholics 
from the Protestants, a strong government 
almost independent of the House of Commons 
was a necessity. If Bacon and Greville 
looked with horror on the supremacy of the 
House of Commons, it was not merely because 
they idealised the past, but because they 
knew the present. In the Church of 
England a Laudian Church and a Puritan 
Church were struggling for the mastery, and 
until these were in some way brought to live 
in peace with one another, there could be no 
fruitful supremacy for the House of Commons, 
which would merely, as it did in 1643 and 
in 1660, register the decisions of one side 
or the other, as each was temporarily vic- 
torious. It was Bacon’s merit that he saw 
the course to be pursued, and that he tried 
also to bring about an understanding between 
the king and the House of Commons on terms 
which no doubt involved the real supremacy 
of the former—a supremacy which was in- 
evitable until the English Church became 
either harmonious or split up into parts 
mutually tolerating one another. Of course 
this was a dream, partly because James and, 
still more, Charles were incapable of playing 
the part which Bacon would have assigned to 
them, but still more because it expected too 
much from contemporary intelligence, and 
because even Bacon himself did not really 
grasp it in its details any more than he 
grasped in its details the principle of the 
Instauratio Magna. If Bacon had had no 
moral weaknesses at all, it would still have 
been impossible for him to achieve success. 
Yet history has not so many far-reaching 
minds to tell of that she can afford to disregard 
such thoughts as those of Bacon. 
Samvet R. Garpiner. 








Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Byron’s story of Marino Faliero runs thus. 
In 1355 the Venetians chose for their doge a 
noble who had, as general of their army, 
routed the King of Hungary and his men at 
Zara, and who had been scarcely less suc- 
cessful as an admiral. This doge, Marino 
Faliero, was old when he entered on his office 
—about eighty years old. An early friend of 
his, Loredano, had on his death-bed asked 
him to assume the guardianship of his 
daughter, and.to do this by seeking her as a 
wife. Marino Faliero obeyed the request and 
succeeded in his suit. To pure blood 
Angielina Loredano added the advantages of 
extreme youth and beauty. As a consort to 
Marino she was perfect, reverencing him for 
the deeds of his heroic past, supporting his 
old age with a loving helpfulness she was 
proud of the opportunity to show, and holding 
herself like a star apart from the freely-loving 
and freely-living men and women who com- 
posed the Venetian nobility of the time. 

One day—it was the Thursday after Shrove 
Tuesday—the doge, with his wife and a 
retinue, wes seated at his palace window to 
see the sportsmen return from the bull-hunt. 
Among the courtiers was a patrician named 
Michel Steno, young, galliard, gay, and 
haughty; and this sprig of nobility there 
received some unexplained provocation that 
made him post the following libellous afiiche on 





the duke’s throne: ‘‘ Marino Faliero keeps a 
wife for other men to kiss.” This was an out- 
rage of public decency that could not be for- 
given to Steno. The Council of Forty tried him 
for the offence. He confessed frankly that 
he had done the wanton deed, and that he 
repented. Byron does not, in the play, 
make us understand the excuses found for 
Steno, beyond the fact that he was himself 
one of the capi of this council. His sentence 
was one month’s imprisonment. The light- 
ness with which the offence was treated 
startled the doge, who had expected nothing 
less than a decree of death. The weakness of 
old age now gave way toa passion that this 
great man, ere maturity had been passed, 
would have scorned. The hate that Steno 
had drawn from him transferred itself to the 
whole patrician order. It happened that one 
of the patricians had just then assaulted 
the superintendent of the arsenal in an 
arrogant manner. The superintendent came 
to the doge to complain ; but the doge laughed 
at him bitterly. ‘‘ Redress?” said he, ** Re- 
dress against the nobles? It is not to me 
you must come for this. I cannot get it for 
myself, although I am their elected chief.” 
At this point lies the intense dramatic in- 
terest of the story. Insinuations of rebellion 
on the part of the superintendent—who re- 
presents a secret society of conspirators—are 
met with favour by the duke. Patrician as 
he is, hero of many a daring deed done for 
his country, and now head of the republic, 
he devotes his hoary age to the work of a 
plotter with revolutionaries among the mob. 
Willing to justify to himself his Lear-like 
frenzy, he tries to make his own heart believe 
that he is espousing the good cause of 
an injured populace for the sake of liberty, 
and not from motives of mere blind rage. 
Nay, Byron himself endeavours to confound 
these springs of action, and asks us to believe 
that the private spite died out of the spirited 
patrician who, in his old age, became a re- 
publican patriot. But although it would not 
have been difficult to prove from historical 
data that the populace had deep injuries to 
revenge upon the patrician body, Lord Byron 
does nothing to enlist our sympathies on 
the side of the conspirators. We only learn 
that their plot is comprehensive : every noble 
in Venice is to be assassinated. At a given 
hour the great bell of St. Mark’s—never 
rung except by command of the doge—will 
knell the summons. The chief conspirators 
will flock to St. Mark’s with their armed 
bands, crying that the Genoese fleet is in 
sight. The nobles will assemble to special 
council; it will then be easy for the con- 
spirators to surround and kill them. The 
fatal moment arrives. With the doge, we 
strain the ear for the traitorous tocsin ; but no, 
not a sound. Has all failed? Officers rush 
in to arrest the doge—but then, hark! it is 
the great bell! No matter for momentary 
arrest, then; all will go well. But the bell 
falters, stops ; and then the doge knows that he 
will be no revolutionary saviour, but merely a 
condemned traitor. Condemnedhe is. Boldly 
he faces his accusers with scorn and avowals 
of the fate he had intended for them. The 
noble dogaressa takes her place by his side 
before the court. But the sentence is that he 
be decapitated, that his goods be confiscated, 
and that in place of the portrait that should 





—$— 
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represent him among his predecessors there 
shall be 


*¢ A death black veil 
Flung over these dim words engraved beneath— 
‘ This place is of Marino Faliero 
Decapitated for his crimes.’ ”’ 


Such is Byron’s version of history. Casiinir 
Delavigne used it, with important modifica- 
tions, but with no material change of cast, for 
his celebrated drama. MHoffmann’s tale of 
“The Doge and his Wife,” translated in 
Colburn’s New Monthly, is founded on it. 
And Mr. Swinburne has not thought it worth 
while to question the material which Byron 
has left to us as a representation of actual facts 
from old Venetian days. It is true that, 
while he neither adds to nor diminishes the 
other poet’s list of dramatis personae, Mr. 
Swinburne makes slight changes in two cases. 
Byron has confessed that the character of the 
dogaressa is wholly imaginary. Therefore 
Mr. Swinburne omits the name of Angiolina 
Loredano, and she only appears as “ The 
Duchess.” Again, Byron designates as Chief 
of the Ten a certain Benintende, and makes 
him preside over the enlarged council that 
condemns the dege to death. As one of 
Byron’s foot-notes mentions that Benintende 
was not really Chief of the Ten, but only 
Chancellor, Mr. Swinburne puts him down 
Chancellor, and still uses him as president of 
the council in question. If he had consulted 
any authorities but Byron, he would have 
found that Benintende is nowhere else men- 
tioned as having been of the council; while 
Sanuto, the chief authority, gives a detailed 
list of all the councillors, in which this name 
does not occur. Byron simply thought the 
name a good one, and made his own use of it. 

It has already been hinted that the drama 
which has just been given to us is laid down 
very much on Byron’s lines. There are three 
somewhat important exceptions to this state- 
ment. Mr. Swinburne makes the play 
open with a scene in which Steno offers 
offensive remarks to a lady in presence of the 
doge, is reprimanded, and thus receives the 
provocation that leads to his committing the 
historic libel. Steno addresses his badinage to 
a lady who coldly resents the raillery; and, 
being called to order under threats, he leaves 
the company in a rage. If Mr. Swinburne had 
made this scene accord with chronicled fact, 
it would have been shown how much more 
equitable was the council’s sentence on Steno 
than Byron thought. Steno’s words (and we 
must remember the looseness of morality then) 
erred in their want of modesty, but they 
were addressed, not, as here represented, to a 
comparative stranger, but to his ladylove ; 
and the crabbed doge had him forthwith 
kicked out by attendants before the lady’s 
very eyes :—‘‘Dissere stato spinto git dal 
Solajo, presente la sua amante.” This was 
certainly maddening punishment to give a 
young Venetian noble for a light word. The 
second instance of departure from Byron in 
the new drama occurs in the treatment of the 
duchess; and here a great gain is made. 
While in Byron the dogaressa is chaste as the 
icicle, but as cold, here we have a hint of 
love that sprang up between the doge’s wife 
and his nephew—love that came too naturally, 
but was honourably subdued, and only puri- 
fied the character of each secret lover into 
triumphant loyalty to the doge. This is a 
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fine added interest. It is curious to note that 
Delavigne here anticipated Mr. Swinburne to 
some extent, but he made the pair guilty, 
and an avowed imitation of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca. In his third variation from Byron’s 
plot Mr. Swinburne has adhered strictly to 


. the statements contained in an appendix 


Byron supplied to his work after it had 
passed through its original form. The 
great bell of St. Mark’s never really rang 
to summon the conspirators. But, surely, 
if any departure from fact in favour of 
poetry were admissible Byron’s here was. 
The doge had alone the power to make 
the great bell toll. Byron makes him 
command it to deliver its dreadful knell, and 
our pulse leaps as, just upon the arrest of 
the old man, the bell booms out for a moment 
in answer to his sovereign will. Our living 
writer does not tell us that the doge alone 
could order the ringing of the great bell ; and 
he disappoints the doge of its voice. Itnever 
sounds. The arrest is complete, but as 
ordinary as that of any thief. This may be 
further mentioned, that Mr. Swinburne, 
again following Byron’s appendix, makes the 
council condemn Steno to ¢wo months im- 
prisonment, ‘‘ with one year’s after exile from 
the state.” This is perhaps a return to his- 
tory, but of course it diminishes Marino’s 
ground of complaint. It is curious to note 
that the younger follows the older poet in 
making the council’s original decree against 
the doge include the blotting out of his pic- 
ture with an inscription. Although Byron 
found the vacant space thus inscribed, he had 
no ground for saying that the disgrace was 
thus ordered by the council. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Swinburne has 
read Byron’s drama and subsequently pub- 
lished appendix, and been satisfied to take 
them as data, with perhaps a glance at 
Delavigne. The other English dramatist 
certainly asserted loudly enough that he had 
exhausted research on the question and had 
presented us with a strictly historical sketch 
of the doge’s career. Writing to Murray in 
1817 the poet says: 

‘‘ There is still, in the Doge’s palace, the black 
veil painted over Faliero’s picture, and the 
staircase whereon he was first crowned Doge, 
and subsequently decapitated. This was the 
thing that most struck my imagination—more 
than the Rialto, which I visited for the sake of 
Shylock.” 

To the same correspondent he writes in 1820, 
‘‘ The drama is strictly historical.” About the 
same date he gives a list of half-a-dozen 
chroniclers, beginning with the earliest and 
best, old Marin Sanuto, and asserts that he 
has gone through them all. The best is 
Sanuto, says Byron ; ‘‘ the story is particularly 
detailed in his Lives of the Doges.”” Once more 
he writes, apropos of a trifling correction about 
the doge’s predecessors; ‘‘As I make such 
pretensions to accuracy, I should not like to 
be twitted even with such trifles.” Let us 
see how much all this protesting is worth. On 
July 30, 1821, after the publication of the 
play, his words are these: ‘‘ Enclosed is the 
best account of the Doge Faliero, which was 
only sent me from an old MS. the other 
day. I regret not having met with this extract 
before.” What is this extract, which Byron 
never saw before, and which he threw into an 
appendix to his drama? If anyone will look 





| into Sanuto’s Lives of the Doges, he will find 


that this extract, with the exception of the first 
twenty words, is quoted complete by Sanuto. 
It forms almost the entire account that is there 
given of the doge’s insurrection and end! It 
is, therefore, beyond reasonable doubt that 
Byron never at all consulted the first authority 
on his subject, though he says he did. His 
information was probably procured from some 
brief and modern summary of Sanuto. The 
extract that Sanuto takes from the still older 
MS. chronicle gives the sentence of Steno as Mr. 
Swinburne gives it, and as it is furnished in 
Byron’s appendix. Where did Byron’s sen- 
tence of one month come from? It must 
have come from the modern and bungling 
summary of Sanuto. Sanuto himself gives 
it as a month’s imprisonment, a beating with 
a fox’s tail, and a fine: ‘‘Ma poi, fu batuto 
con una coda di volpe, bandito a compiere un 
mese in prigione, e a pagare certe lire al Com- 
mune.” Enough has been said to show that 
Byron’s boasted research and accuracy were 
imaginary. 

This mysterious ‘‘ extract,” however, is 
worth tracing further. Murray had it trans- 
lated by Mr. Cohen, afterwards Sir Francis 
Palgrave, ‘‘to whom,” says Byron, ‘the 
reader will find himself indebted for a version 
that I could not myself—though after many 
years’ intercourse with Italian—have given 
by any means so purely and so faithfully.” 
The extract must therefore have been really 
old, for in Sanuto the passage is in as readable 
a form as the rest of that chronicler’s 
text. But I suspect the scholarly Mr. Cohen 
must have pointed out to Byron that this 
passage was to be found reproduced in 
Sanuto. However Byron came by the know- 
ledge, it is certain that, after the play had 
appeared, and after deploring, in July 1821, 
the fact that he had never seen it before, 
the poet tried to conceal his blunders by 
patching a piece into his next preface. ‘‘ The 
story of this Doge is to be found in all 
Venice’s chronicles, and particularly detailed 
in the Lives of the Doges by Marin Sanuto, 
which is given [sie] in the Appendix.” Well, 
even here we find that up to the last Byron 
was inaccurate and lazy ; for the first twenty 
lines of his extract do not appear in Sanuto, 
as I have already shown. Sanuto’s account 
contains both more and less than the account 
thus finally quoted as Sanuto’s. Byron has 
made a hopeless muddle of the whole thing. 
All that can now be said is that the real 
original ancient MS. which Sanuto quotes, 
and which Byron never saw in Sanuto or 
elsewhere until the play had been published, 
is probably that referred to by Daru (Piéces 
justificatives) as having been at Paris for a 
short time. It isnow back in Venice. The 
MS. is of the date 1355, and is entitled 
‘* Congiura di Marin Fallier, doge di Venezia, 
al quale fu tagliata la testa.” Less probably 
it was another contemporary account, still 
existing, which asserts that twenty-five nobles 
were among the doge’s fellow conspirators. 

Dealing with the few real facts he picked up 
(first from Dr. Moore’s View of Italy), Lord 
Byron has constructed a play in which the doge 
is exalted by most unhistorical methods. 
Faliero was a courageous and clever man of 
action, but all through his life of ungovernable 
temper. He once struck the Bishop of Treviso 
because he did not bring the sacred host 





quickly enough to please him. There is 
nothing to show that he was personally loved, 
before his fall, either by his wife or by his 
fellow-citizens. When he attained to the 
position of doge his ambitious nature could 
not find rest, for in those days the powers of 
a doge had been vastly curtailed. Im- 
petuous, self-sufficient, greedy of power, it is 
most likely that he all along harboured the 
thought of smothering the haughty patricians 
who checked him; and Steno’s offence—suf- 
ficiently punished to please all but himself— 
only goaded him to give effect to his resolves 
at once. That this was the real sort of man 
is proved by Sanuto’s own words: ‘Uomo 
ambizioso e maligno, se volle far Signore di 
Venezia.” No one raised a voice for him 
when he was exposed. His country, by 
centuries of oblivious silence, has approved 
the contemporary declaration of Petrarch, 
who knew him well (Latin Letters, Florence, 
1862, vol. ii., 539): ‘‘Explere euimum in 
summa dignitate non petuit, sinistro pede 
palatium ingressus. . . . Nemo illum excusat.” 

It must be confessed, then, that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s characters and plot owe more to Byron’s 
imagination and less to history than their 
author can have supposed. ‘And, this being 
so, some will think it a pity that our living 
writer had not either abandoned the whole 
subject or reconstructed it freely. The sup- 
posed historical data being less respected, the 
wrongs and passions of the Venetian populace 
might have been worked up to give colour 
and cause to the patriotism that the poet 
wishes to show within the breast of the fierce 
old doge. As it is, Mr. Swinburne may be 
said to have “gone over” Byron’s work, 
rather than to have made an original study. 
The new drama is, on the whole, an advance 
upon the elder one. Byron’s blank verse was 
never more stilted than in Marino Faliero. 
The lines are full of weak endings, and pro- 
bably the only passage an editor would now 
pick out as an example of the poet at his 
best is the doge’s speech in the third act, 
upon his elevation to office. Even this piece of 
impetuous writing is nearly equalled by Mr. 
Swinburne’s answer of the doge to the request 
that he shall join the conspiracy with an oath. 

Then we come on the following portion of 
a splendidly conceived soliloquy : 


‘* God? may God indeed to-night 
Be with us? Yet red-handed men of death, 
Scarce breathing now from battle, praise his name, 
Give thanks for happy slaughters, mix with prayer 
The panting passion of their hearts that beat 
Like vnltures’ wings toward bloodshed: and shall 

we 
Dare not desire of God his comfort, we 
That war not save with wrongs abhorred of him, 
That smite not heads of open enemies, men 
Found manful in the fielded front of war, 
Fair foes, and worth fair fighting, but of slaves 
Who aoe the name they mock with reverence, 
make 
The fair fame foul of freedom, soil and stain 
The seamless robe wherein their fathers clothed 
For bridal of one bridegroom with the sea 
Venice? When time hath wiped her tyrants out— 
Time that now ripening thrusts into mine hand 
The scythe to reap this harvest—earth has known 
Never, since life sprang first against the sun, 
So fair, so splendid, so sublime a life 
As this that God shall give her: and to me, 
To me and mine who served and saved her, life 
Shali God give surely, such as dateless time 
a and its light puts out the shadow of 
eath.’ 


For subtle work of another kind, take this 
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brief passage between the duchess and the 
doge’s nephew : 
‘6 DUCHESS. 
‘* Have we that loved, 
Have we that love, in God's clear sight or man’s, 
Sinned ? 
‘* BERTUCCIO. 
‘‘Nay, not thou, if heaven by love for earth 
Sins not: if thou, then God in loving man 
Sins. 
‘* DUCHESS. 
‘*Nay: for yet you never kissed my lips. 
That day the truth sprang forth of thine, I swore 
It should not bring my soul and thine to shame. 
And thou too, didst not thou, for very love, 
Swear it ? 
§* BERTUCCIO. 
‘* And stands mine oath not whole?’”’ 


But the richest effects Mr. Swinburne pro- 
duces occur in the fourth and fifth acts, 
through which a magnificent imitation of the 
old Latin church hymns, chanted by a peni- 
tential procession of priests, carries a dolorous 
fateful diapason, against which the turbid 
spirit of the doge is felt to struggle most 
heroically, but in vain. 

In the second scene of the fifth act, the 
voices of the monks still rise thus to the ears 
of the condemned, and are thus answered : 


** Contemplamini, quot estis, 
Ex infernd quam celestis 
Lila nobis olim pestis 

Salus exit hominum : 
Mors in vitam transformata 
Mutat mundos, mutat fata, 
Fulget per stellarum prata 

Lumen ipsa luminum. 


** PALIERO. 
*¢ If by man’s hope or very grace of God 
Dark death be so transfigured, I, that yet 
Know not, desire not knowledge, being content 
To prove the transformation : thou, if this 
Please thee, believe and hold for actual truth 
That which gives heart at least to heartless fear 
And fire to faith and power to confidence 
More strong than steel to strike with. Sure it is 
That only dread of death is veriest death 
And féar of hell blows hellfire seven times hot 
For souls whose thought foretastes it: and for 
all 


That fear not fate or aught inevitable, 
Seeing nought wherein change breeds not may 
* ‘be changed 
By force of fear or vehemence even of hope, 
Intolerable is there nothing. Seven years since 
Mine old good friend Petrarca should have died, 
He thought, for utter heartbreak, and he lives, 
And fills men’s ears and souls with sweeter song 
Than sprang of sweeter seasons: yet is grief 
Surely less bearable than death, which comes 
As sure as sleep on all. We deem that man 
Of men most miserably tormented, who, 
Being fain to sleep, can sleep not: tyrants find 
No torture in their torturous armoury 
So merciless in masterdom as this, 
To hold men’s lids aye waking: and on mine 
What now shall fall but slumber? Yet once 
more, 
If God or man would grant me this, which yet, 
Perchance, is but a boy’s wish, fain I would 
Set sail, and die at sea; for half an hour, 
If so much length of life be left me, breathe 
The wind that breathes the wave’s breath, and 
rejoice 
Less even in blithe remembrance of the blast 
That blew my sail to battle, and that sang 
Triumph when conquest lit me home like fire— 
Yea, less in very victory, could 1t shine 
Again about me—less than in the pride. 
The freedom, and the sovereign sense of joy, 
Given of the sea’s pure presence.”’ 


Surely this is Mr. Swinburne at his very best. 
The characters of Bertuccio and Lioni are 
stronger than Byron’s; the duchess is perhaps 
not stronger, but sweeter; the doge is a 





loftier thinker, though not by any means so 
good a conspirator. What may be called the 
literary technique of the whole drama is 
beautiful, and almost beyond compare with 
Byron’s, in spite of such a heart-rending slip 
as this (p. 27): 

‘¢ Tell me, whom am blind, how I should bear 

myself.’’ 
Eric Rosertson. 








The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote of la 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes, Saavedra. 
A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, 
by John Ormsby. Vol. I. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


Ir is impossible to review a fresh translation of 
Don Quixote without comparing it with the one 
immediately preceding. We plunge, there- 
fore, at once ‘‘ in medias res.’” The admirable 
poetical translations of Mr. Gibson, the biblio- 
graphical notes of Sefior Gayangos, and the real 
learning of many of Mr. Duffield’s notes, will 
always render his work peculiarly valuable 
to the students of Cervantes ; and this in spite 
of his lamentable misconceptions of Spanish 
criticism, and the still more lamentable 
affectations of his English, which utterly 
preclude it from ever being a popular version 
of the original. 

The present work compares very favourably 
as a translation with its predecessor. It 
is one that can be read with pleasure by 
an Englishman wholly unacquainted with 
Spanish. But we do not think it quite the 
ideal translation. It sometimes creeps where it 
might soar; and the more literal wording of 
the note might sometimes with advantage 
have been boldly introduced into the text— 
e.g., p- 344, ‘* Years ago I was for a month at 
the capital;’’ note, ‘‘ Literally at the Court” 
(la Corte). Why not have put this at once ? 
It is very doubtful what city a Spaniard 
would have called the capital of Spain in 
Sancho’s youth. Nor do we like ‘ curate” 
for “cura.” Why not parish priest, or 
simply priest ? Mr. Ormsby has avoided the 
deadly sins of affectation in style, of being 
wiser than his author, and of finding occult 
meanings where none were probably intended. 
At the same time, and at the risk of being 
classed among sentimental critics by Hallam 
and by Mr. Ormsby, we hold that it is pre- 
cisely because of Cervanies’ true sympathy 
with, and his almost embodiment in his own 
person of, all that was truly good and great 
in chivalry, because of his fondness for 
pastoral romance both in prose and verse— 
because, and not in spite of this, Cervantes 
was able to write a work which laid bare so 
mercilessly, and yet so mirthfully, the mis- 
chiefs and absurdities of the pastoral romances 
and tales of chivalry ; a book which, though 
crammed with farcical incidents, never 
degenerates into mere farce; which is one of 
the wisest, and which we must consider, like 
many another work of true humour, to be 
still among the most pathetic as it is one of 
the most mirth-compelling books ever written. 
In the same way we object (p. 90 and note) 
to the translation of the ‘‘ gracias escuderiles”’ 
of Sancho Panza as “squirely drolleries.” 
Mr. Ormsby tells us, ‘‘The ‘ gracioso’ was 
the droll of the Spanish stage. Cervantes 


repeatedly uses the word to describe Sancho.” 
We submit that the ‘gracioso” is not the 





droll of the Spanish stage. He is widely 
different from the valets of Molitre. As 
Dr. Menendez y Pelayo well depicts him in his 
lectures on Calderon, 


‘* The ‘ gracioso’ has on the Spanish theatre a 
part somewhat similar to that of the chorus ‘in 
the Greek tragedy—that is, to temper the 
effects of tragic emotion—to interpose the 
interpretations of common sense, and of right 
judgment in the things of this world, which 
the principal personages are viewing in an 
impassioned and false manner.” 


This it is, and not the mere droll, which is 
the part of Sancho in the Quixote. 

The poetical renderings of Mr. Ormsby are 
far more than respectable, and we should have 
high praise to give them were they not, in 
our judgment, surpassed by the more perfect 
ones of Mr. Gibson in Mr. Duffield’s edition. 
Not that this rule is without exception. We 
prefer Mr. Ormsby’s translation of El Donoso 
(p. 93) to that of his rival. He has there 
achieved the difficult task of suggesting, 
without actually printing, the last syllable 
and rhyme to his reader. ’ 

Passing from the introductory matter to the 
notes, the comparison of the two translators 
is more difficult. Mr. Ormsby has relegated 
to appendices much of what Mr. Duffield 
included in his notes, and until these are 
published we can hardly compare the two. 
We own we should have been glad of a few 
more notes. In that on p. 185 the point is 
not quite seized; every pure Basque, and 
consequently every Biscayan, was, ipso facto, 
legally noble. So the Biscayan says here: 
‘* Biscayan on land, hidalgo ut sea, hidalgo at 
the devil, and look if thou sayest otherwise 
thou liest.’’ Cervantes’ attitude to the 
Basques is almost precisely that of Shakspere 
to the Welsh. He evidently liked them, but 
saw their absurdities, and vould never resist, 
so to say, getting a rise out of them. In 
Sancho’s Cato Zonzorino Roman, we think 
the idea of the Roman dullard outweighs that 
of the censor. The book quoted is the 
Distichs of Cato the younger. Cervantes, as 
one of the chosen, is always ready for a blow 
at the Philistines, and he could not help con- 
trasting the dull pedantic sententiousness of 
the distichs with the keen wit and terse raciness 
of his native proverbs. Is the play on the 
word more than that on ‘‘jeguas’” mares, 
which probably suggested the Yanguesan 
arrieros, whose ponies so nearly surprised the 
virtue of Rocinante ? 

All this is but nibbling criticism, yet for 
the sake of the volumes to follow we will 
carry it one step farther, and remark that 
more letters have dropped out in the printing 
than should have done. In p. 345 a missing 
initial a in the the Spanish might not readily 
be supplied by every reader. On the whole, 
we have no hesitation in saying that we 
prefer this translation to any that we have 
yet seen. It is not perfection: perhaps the 
highest mark of Cervantic scholarship and 
criticism is not attained; but it is one in 
which the English reader may be assured that 
he has a trustworthy, if not a brilliant, por- 
traiture of the original. 

Wentworth WeEssTER. 
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The German Universities for the last Fifty 
Years. By Dr. J. Conrad. (Glasgow: 
Bryce.) 

At a moment when a real university of 
London appears likely to be the fruit of our 
somewhat grudging admiration of the German 
university system, a weighty criticism of that 
system by the professor of political science at 
Halle is perhaps a timely gift. At first sight, 
indeed, Dr. Conrad’s book is in no way sug- 
gestive of a controversial purpose. The ample 
statistics with which it bristles appear to be 
of the class intended not to inflame the 
passions, but to convey precise knowledge ; 
and the strata of figures are embedded in 
other strata of prose sentences, each of which, 
in its severe insouciance, seems a tacit protest 
against the fervour and the acrimony of most 
German literary warfare. It is written 
neither in wine nor in gall. Indeed, the 
author openly professes at the outset to have 
had in view merely a collection of necessary 
data for the benefit of some future worker. 
As the translator hints, however, in the latter 
chapters he is rather better than his word, 
and we suspect that he makes this assurance 
in a spirit of judicious eipwveia—that he is, 
in fact, one of those shrewd tacticians who 
take care to secure their opponent’s admission 
that two and two are four before they disclose 
what they intend to infer from it, and placidly 
deploy their regiments of apparently obvious 
and indifferent facts, until at a given moment 
they suddenly change their attitude, and the 
facts are found to be premises leading toa 
peremptory conclusion. 

It is certainly not surprising that the pro- 
found changes which are now going on in 
German society have produced unforeseen 
deficiencies in the traditional system of edu- 
cation, and that the process of meeting them 
has by no means been so rapid as wholly to 
deprive the Cassandras of their proverbial 
occupation. The universities, and the gym- 
nasia which prepare for them, are regulated, 
as every one knows, by the double aim of 
making the highest culture accessible to all, 
and of providing the state with a highly 
trained body of public servants and profes- 
sional men. This plan, boldly conceived, has 
been carried out with the magnificent scorn 
for money results only possible to those who 
have the public purse in their pocket, and 
entirely unknown to even the wealthiest of 
our own universities. Of the total cost of 
the Prussian universities, for example, in 
1882-3, only 9 per cent. was covered by 
fees, 72 per cent. was a direct contribution 
of the state, or from local rates. The appoint- 
ment of new professors and lecturers has 
habitually been determined with more regard 
to the proper representation of all branches 
of study than to the probable supply of pay- 
ing students. And when, in addition to these 
facilities, worldly honour and social success 
were confined to those who took advantage of 
them, when the condition of enjoying the 
lucrative career of doctor or barrister, and the 
awful respectability of the Prussian bureau- 
crat, was to have availed oneself of 
knowledge almost freely given, and tasted 
the unique cameraderie of German student- 
ship, who can wonder that the professions, 
the universities, and the gymnasia, are alike 
thronged to overflowing? ‘Those who regard 
the yniversities solely as a means of diffusing 





high culture are, of course, highly pleased. 
“In every rank of life,” cries Dieterici 
ecstatically, ‘‘the golden tree of culture bears 
its fruit!” But there is a reverse to this 
picture which Dr. Conrad has very impres- 
sively exhibited. As the vast majority of 
students study ‘for bread,” and must either 
live by their learning or give it up, there is 
a primd facie case against the policy of attract- 
ing by bounties and protection a larger number 
than are able so to live. Those who fail 
must either emigrate or turn to some other 
occupation: in the latter case, their costly 
training is in a measure wasted; in the 
former, so far as their own country is con- 
cerned, it is thrown away altogether. How- 
ever, as Dr. Conrad well points out, while 
the number of university students has in- 
creased within the last generation more than 
twice as fast as the population, the demand 
for officials and professional men necessarily 
advances somewhat more slowly than the 
population—two million people upon a given 
area requiring less than twice the number of 
administrators, doctors, clergy, &c., than one’ 
million upon the same area. 

This state of things has been aggravated 
by the policy pursued towards the Real- 
schulen. When a growing community is in 
want of a new school, and the question arises 
whether it shall be a Realschule or a gym- 
nasium, a number of powerful influences make 
for the latter alternative. The enormous 
grant made by government to the Gymnasia 
—in 1874 about nine times that made to the 
Realschulen—is a substantial argument to the 
local taxpayer. On the other hand, the leading 
people of the place naturally favour the class 
of school which they desire for their own sons; 
and the Prussian Government is notoriously 
accessible to appeals from this quarter. A 
gymnasium is accordingly built, and those who 
would have preferred the Realschule, if one 
existed, are thus drawn involuntarily to swell 
the vortex of professional life. And though 
since 1870 a more generous policy towards the 
Realschiiler has been somewhat hesitatingly 
initiated, it happens that the most con- 
spicuous sign of it—their admission to the 
universities—only complicates still further 
the economic problem. It not only creates a 
new tributary to the overstocked professions, 
but by turning the Realschulen into prepara- 
tory schools for the universities, in so far 
withdraws them from their proper work of 
preparing for immediate practical life. 
Whether the Realschule can adequately 
prepare for the university is of course another 
question, on which we need not enter; but 
those who are disposed to answer it, like the 
Berlin professorate with an unqualified nega- 
tive, may be reminded—en parenthése—that 
this decision has been vigorously challenged 
by other professors of experience not less than 
theirs. An able summary of these criticisms 
appeared in the Journal of Education, Sep- 
tember, 1884. 

No sound theory of national education can 
be formed without regard to national economy; 
and the ideal Culturstaat which aims at the 
highest possible culture for all may be in its 
way as narrow, and in the end as disastrous, 
an abstraction as the ideal state of the old 
political economy which devoted the whole 
population to producing as much as possible, 
and consuming, if possible, still more. The 





greater our concern for culture, the more 
carefully must we watch over the industrial 
organisations on which the possibility of it 
ultimately rests. The unlimited production and 
encouragement of gymnasia can only be justi- 
fied if the almost entirely literary education 
which they give is the best foundation not only 
for scholarship and the professions, but for all 
branches of practical life. This, however, 
will hardly now be claimed for it. On the 
other hand, the scientific and modern curri- 
culum of the Realschule is not only more 
directly serviceable, but may be made, as is 
beginning to be seen, a scarcely less valuable 
mental training. In spite of the step- 
motherly treatment which it has experienced 
from the government and from the classes 
which, in a certain sense, govern the govern- 
ment, the Realschule holds a position which 
the comparative poverty of the nation renders 
unassailable; and Dr. Conrad has the future 
on his side when he deprecates both the 
grudging policy which has checked its growth, 
and the unwise favours which have to some 
extent perverted its aim. 
C. H. Henrrorp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Coquette’s Conquest. By Basil. 
(Bentley. ) 


Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. In 2 
vols. (Macmillan.) 


A. Noble Kinsman. By Anton G. Barrili. 
Translated by H. A. Martin. In 2 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Madame de Presnel. By E. Frances Poynter. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Timias Terrystone. By Oliver B. Bunce. 
(Appleton. ) 


Tinted Vapours. By J.M. Cobban. ( Warne.) 


Tue sex of Basil is no easy problem. We 
are not baffled by the copiousness or the cor- 
rectness of the Latin quotations. Why may 
not Basil lead about a husband or a brother 
who furnishes these propria quae maribus? 
Not merely the delicate finishing touches in 
the female portraits and the natural facility 
with which female sentiment and motive is 
reproduced, but a hundred other little private 
marks—the veiled scorn of old maids and 
heavy fathers, the leniency towards the young 
men and their follies, the suppressed, but 
profound, sense of the seriousness of dress— 
all betray a sisterly hand. But then much 
else is equally masculine: the irritable dis- 
gust at clerical pretension and parochial in- 
trigues ; the dry, somewhat elderly, humour ; 
the sound morality and knowledge of the 
world which enables some doubtful incidents 
to be treated boldly and coolly without any of 
the lady-novelist’s prurient reserves and ob- 
scurities ; still more the masterly insight into 
the Yorkshire mind, which no lady, but only 
a Saxon immigrant who has been patronised 
and bullied by the barbarous folk of Deira, 
irate and placable by caprice, in vestries, 
committees, and board-rooms, could possibly 
have attained to. On the whole, we incline 
to suspect that Basil is a compound person- 
ality, a literary firm or corporation consisting 
of an archdeacon and his archdeaconess. Thus 
much is clear: though a vicar’s wife might 
jest unseemly upon some sacred subjects—as 
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curates, for instance—the ladies of the dignified 
clergy alone would permit themselves to 
take certain freedoms with the question of 
church decoration or to dance derisively 
before the ark of Parochial Organisation. 
Howsoever it was written, the book, though 
not an excellent book, contains much that is 
most excellent. Its frivolous title accords 
with the general scope and design, which is 
merely that of the light love story. Nothing 
could be less ambitious. Had the writer 
—or rather the writers — been more conscious 
of their strength they might have assumed 
a higher mission. Not that there is anything 
far wrong in the morality of the author, who 
is only cynically latitudinarian; while, as 
for the venerable authoress, her adroit con- 
trasting of the flighty Lucy and the staid 
Mary is a course of homilies in itself. True, 
the Misses Primrose are always reappearing 
in novels; but here Lucy is a highly com- 
plicated and finally developed Olivia, while 
Sophia was but the rough sketch whereof 
Mary Lisle is a finished and really charming 
picture. Fortunately she is not perfect. To 
shield her sister she has to fib pretty often, 
and finds, to Lucy’s delight and to her own 
consternation (she has.a tender conscience), 
that she can do it with deplorable neatness. 
The sister is undoubtedly the most powerful 
female portraiture we have seen since the 
Story of a Plain Woman. She is by no 
means the silly, chattering, offensive monster 
peculiar to society novels, but a very real, 
very human, very likable, though very detest- 
able person. She breathes in an atmosphere 
of lies and tricks, yet has a candour and good 
nature of her own. No touch is forgotten. 
Best of all the suddenness with which this 
cool, selfish, artful, yet, after all, pure-minded 
girl succumbs to an animal passion for a 
masterful and gigantic blackguard. Vain to 
say more here of this elaborate study than 
that it depicts a type of modern woman by 
no means rare—the woman without a moral 
sense. Her father, the vicar of St. Peter’s— 
a lamb abroad, a lion at home—is evidently 
a photograph. His bondage to the lady 
scandal-mongers and to the Parochial Council 
—a new-fangled Nemesis he had armed against 
himself—is comically woeful. The meeting of 
that body of very dry-nursing fathers of the 
Church of Ripon, each bold and exacting in 
the proud consciousness of having given ‘his 
mite” (in most cases sz'5> of his income) is 


as fine as George Eliot’s alehouse scenes. 


Their new subscription curate had not pre- 
sented himself for ordination, or, as they 
called it, had ‘“‘flang dahn.” The wealthy 
Mr. Bairstow begins : 


““*Aw’ve gi’en my mite towards t’ curate’s 
wage, and it’s nobbut reet aw should knaw 
what he’s jacked upfor.’ ‘Jacked ?’ exclaimed 
the Vicar, with affected perplexity. ‘Jacked 
up, replied Mr. Bairstow, not disconcerted in 
the least. ‘Rowan, aw reckon, was to have 
been bahned to thee yesterday ’—‘ bahned,’ 
meaning bound apprentice.” 


Mr. Jonas Briggs’s sledge-hammer fallacies 
are still more delightful, if only we had space 
to quote them. Indeed, there are several 


touches of fine humour in the book, which 
closes with a happy touch. The Vicar, having 
lost. his daughters and his money, and unable 
to exchange his democratic living for a 
Southern cure, 


marries a rich widow. 





Hitherto he never visited his loathed flock, 
but 

‘‘ under Providence—the marriage was a happy 
illustration of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, or 
Private Vices made Public Benefits . . . the Vicar 
soon spent every hour he could in his harassed 
parish. It was to him such a haven of refuge 
as the public-house is to the wife-worried 
artisan. Thus the Vicar of St. Peter’s was 
soon known as one of the hardest-working 
parish priests in Yorkshire. This thorn in the 
flesh is the unsuspected spur of an immense 
amount of zeal, both secular and sacred, in the 
public service.” 

After all, perhaps’the best thing in the book 
is the moral collapse of a conceited, inde- 
pendent young artisan the moment his belief 
in himself is shaken. It is most original, 
most sympathetic, most instructive. Much 
more remains worthy of comment. These 
inadequate lines are already over many, so we 
can only repeat that, though the book is not a 
model romance nor a work of brilliant genius, 
it contains only a few errors of taste, and 
very many things both clever, sensible, fresh, 
entertaining, and instructive. 


Years ago I suffered in mind from a few 
pages of Dr. Ebers taken by mistake. The 
incident is too grimly comic for these grave 
pages. On convalescence I resolved that for 
the future my fee for reading a romance of 
classical or biblical times would be not less 
than a hundred guineas. The editor will 
hardly incur such costly charges to elicit 
my opinion of Zoroaster, since that opinion 
may be safely foretold for nothing. How- 
ever, I have looked into it and it seems all 
very fine. Mr. Crawford is an able though 
too prolific writer, and no doubt he has 
preserved the local colour and Hittite keeping, 
and all the rest of it. The dialogues appear 
to combine the judicious vagueness of a 
metaphysical university sermon with the 
deliberate exuberance of an amorous opera- 
libretto. It strikes the ignorant layman that 
Herodotus was some dozen centuries nearer 
than Mr. Crawford to ancient Persia, not only 
in date, but in sympathetic knowledge. 
Zoroaster figures on many pages; he keeps 
company with one Nehushtan—no, Nehushta 
—who afterwards apparently shares the 
affections of Darius with one Atossa. What 
more I know not. Persicos odi apparatus. 
It is well to read up all the facts of ancient 
oriental history. They are interesting, 
though the detail cannot help us English in 
our practical needs. But why concoct novels 
about people of whose inner sentiments and 
even familiar conversation we are profoundly 
ignorant, since of them neither memoirs, nor 
autobiographies, nor correspondence remains ? 
With Plato and Xenophon a novel of the 
Academy would be just possible—on the 
other hand Romola and the Conjuration de 
Cing-Mars are perfectly legitimate works. 
Surely, it is hard enough to paint foreign 
thought and feeling in one’s own day without 
going back to dark ages. Persia—what 
memories of bright genius the name calls up! 
—let shadowy Nehushtans get them back to 
the limbo of the Past—the living light of 
the Present illumines the unfading pages of 
Montesquieu and Morier, and not less of De 
Gobineau, whose Wowvelles asiatiques are not 
the least among the neglected trophies of a 
nation which has sunk to worshipping itself 


‘Tantony pig. 





incarnate in the person of the most notorious 
of its nobodies. Whereat the Gallic philoso- 
pher—if such yet survive—may reflect with 
a blush that the Oriental mind reached its 
deepest degradation among those monks of 
Mount Athos who sought and adored the 
Divine Light by carnal self-introspection. 
Elysian fields—Arch. of Triumphs-——-what a 
scene! and France, the France of Corneille 
anda Voltaire, gravely sitting round fervently 
contemplating—its own navel. 


The remaining books are all worthless. 
Signor Barrili is unreadable. Possibly the 
translation is too literal—without comparing 
the original one can infer as much—but 
the childishness and woodenness of the style 
is inherent. I open it at random and read, 
‘‘She was beautiful to behold on her black 
horse, that answered (so far as a horse can 
answer) to the name of Hernani.”’ As to the 
story, the first few chapters are sufficiently 
deterring. There are numerous dukes and 
princes, concealed identities, a lost will, and 
the usual business. Irrelevant sentences 
abound. Ifa duke goes to call on a duchess 


his route is traced with the names of all thé~°.. 


streets. It seems all very harmless, but is 
illustrative of the survival of the Italian 
eighteenth-century babyishness, amid the 
brisk utilitarian Jtalia redenta of to-day. 


Mrs. Poynter’s story is extremely dull. 
Its plot is wretched. The heroine is our old 
enemy,- the pig-headed young lady, far worse 
than her pig-faced sister, who somehow has 
never been adopted by the lady novelist ; for 
in the old woodcut, when the gallant salutes 
her with ‘‘ God save you, fair mistress,’’ from 
her snout there issues the brief legend 
““Ouf!” Ottilie Capel manages to expand 
the same sentiment over two volumes of con- 
versation. But if her language is inferior in 
compression and succinetness ; in obstinacy, 
perverseness, and restiveness, she is a regular 
She shocks her family by 
opening a salon at Rome for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, and puts her- 
self in the hands of a plausible swindler, who 
acts as her lover, guide, and mentor. In a 
monstrous scene, where her friends expose 
him, she shows her spirit by theatrically 
signing for him a blank cheque as a subscrip- 
tion to his bogus scheme. This, of course, 
he fills up to a vast amount and levants. 
The Munich banker, aghast, writes for in- 
structions before cashing. Surely the cheque 
could have been stopped. Mrs. Poynter says 
no, and on this bold legal decision bases the 
rest of her plot. Again, a Mr. Waring falls 
in love with a girl in America, and returns 
to Europe to devote himself to hunting out 
her faithless lover, who, she says, was a large 
manutacturer at Norton who had failed and 
absconded two years ago. The name she does 
not mention. By a coincidence Waring is the 
Squire and Philanthropist of Norton. What 
does he do? Go straight to Norton, or write ? 
Oh no, he goes to. Rome, and stays there, to 
puzzle and investigate, in daily contact with 
the swindler Howell, who had even been 
betrayed into owning he came from Norton, 
and had been forced to abscond, till Mrs. 
Poynter is ready to unmask the villain in her 
own way, when this idiot Waring is much 
surprised and edified at the strange doings of 
Providence. Stupid as it all is, the style is 
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neat and refined, and the Italian scenery, as 
usual, pretty. 

On referring to the opinions of the American 
press (in a fly-leaf) on Mr. Bunce’s previous 
book, we read that it is ‘“‘as delicious as 
canvas-back duck and terrapin.” If we must 
attempt gastronomical criticism, we should 
say that Zimias Terrystone is as delicious as 
cold boiled mutton and rice pudding. After 
tasting it, and pronouncing it quite nice and 
wholesome, we did not treat ourselves to a 
second helping, but sent the rest up to the 
nursery. 

As to Tinted Vapours, it is not even ‘‘ quite 
good enough for the servants,” as in the 
frantic attempt to conceal the too close imita- 
tion of Called Back it differentiates by the 
horrible theory of an avenging Providence. 
The peculiar unhealthy sentiment and diction 
of Called Back are often so comically travestied 
that at times it looks like a burlesque—almost 
as dreary as Darker Days. But it is only a 
dull, clumsy imitation. E. Purcett. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


A Greek Grammar. By J. Hadley and F. D. 
Allen. (Macmillan.) The original edition, 
published in 1860, of Prof. Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar was based on Georg Curtius’s Schul- 
grammatik, and was, in fact, the American 
counterpart of Dr. Smith’s Students’ Greek 
Grammar. But since 1860 much has passed. 
The syntax of Curtius’s own book has been 
rewritten by Dr. Gerth, and Prof. Allen now 
gives us an entirely revised edition of the 
American work. Three points are most notice- 
able ha the — as hey —_ ne The 
hilology, especi that relating to the struc- 
ion of the verb, on been simplified, and the 
the “variable vowel” of Avo-yerv, Ave-re, &Ke., 
has been recognised, for the first time in any 
grammar. In the accidence itself many un-Attic 
forms have been omitted; 7d (dual of 6), Avé- 
rwoav, Avoas, édcdvne (1st pers.) nolonger reign 
undisputed. The syntax has been most altered, 
mainly in accordance with the results of Prof. 
W. Goodwin’s treatises. The book thus con- 
tains the fruits of the labours of Curtius, the 
newer philologists, Cobet, and Goodwin; and 
the editor’s name is proof that it has been put 
together with sound knowledge and sound 
judgment. Though not ‘ advanced” enough 
to contain any trace of rash theory, it forms a 
distinct advance on any previous grammar, 
even on Prof. Goodwin’s admirable work. Its 
defects are that it is somewhat overloaded with 
detail, and not very clearly printed. It should, 
however, be very useful for students. 


Lexikon zu d. Schriften Cisars, &c. Von H. 
Merguet. Part I. (Jena: Fischer.) Lexicon 
Caesarianum. Confecit H. Meusel. Fasc. I. 


(Berlin: Weber.) There has set in a pleasant 
deluge of lexica to Caesar. Those of Eichert 
and Holder (the latter a much overrated work) 
have been followed by the two whose first 
parts lie before us. Menge and Preuss, who have 
just published a lexicon to the pseudo-Caesarian 
writings, are at work on one to Caesar himself, 
and another is promised by an Austrian scholar, 
Prammer. Halm, as Prof. Wolfflin has re- 
minded us, pny that a true Latin The- 
saurus would never be written till special lexica 
existed for each single author. So far as Caesar 
is concerned, the prospects of Halm’s Thesaurus 
are bright. Probably, though it is as yet difficult 
to judge accurately, the gain will be as great to 
the student of Caesar. Meanwhile the latter 
may well be in doubt which of the /exica 
offered him he shall prefer. Dr. Merguet’s 
work is on the same plan as his great lexicon to 





Cicero’s speeches. His defects are that the 
quotations (just as in the Cicero) are arranged 
on an objectionable system, that the text used 
throughout is Nipperdey’s (1848); while 
variants are rarely quoted, and that it includes 
the continuators of Caesar. Herr Meusel’s 
lexicon, on the other hand, quotes nearly all 
the various readings, whether due to MSS. 
or to editors, arranges his articles on a logical 
system, and confines himself to Caesar. Neither 
lexicon, probably, is quite complete, but so far 
as we can judge, the charge brought against 
Dr. Merguet of relative incompleteness is not 
wholly unjustified. Herr Meusel, we can testify, 
exhibits a thoroughness and minute accuracy 
astonishing even in a German scholar. Not 
only are the principal MSS. and editors quoted 
throughout; there are frequent references to 
sixteen or seventeen philological journals, and 
to other places where any passage is discussed. 
We should add that the price of the two lexica 
is almost the same. 


[Gai Juli Caesaris] De Bello Gallico Commen- 
tarius octavus. With a map and English notes. 
By A. G. Peskett. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) Mr. Peskett has completed his useful 
school-commentary on the Gallic War by 
editing the eighth book, in which Hirtius 
finishes the story of the struggle. The excellence 
of his notes leaves little or nothing to be desired 
in the way of explanation, either grammatical 
or topographical. We notice, however, that in 
chap. 52, while he prefers and comments on the 
reading of Mommsen and Madvig, evicerunt— 
morando, he actually prints jusserunt and 
moderando. At p. 63, ‘‘ May 59” must be a 
misprint for ‘‘ May 50.” 

Letters of Cicero. Selected and edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. H. Muirhead. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr, Muirhead has edited 102 
of Cicero’s letters. He acknowledges his 
obligations to Siipfle, Watson, and Tyrrell, 
and those excellent guides have generally 
preserved him from seriouserror. But his notes 
are scanty, and short too. For instance, on 
§ 2 of the first letter (Ad Att. 1.1) he only says 
that ‘‘illam manwm seems to refer to the nobiles 
in Pompey’s train,” without even suggesting the 
further question of what Atticus was to do with 
them. Was he to get their votes and influence 
for Cicero, or (which is favoured by the clause 
nega me, &¢.) was he to keep them all away from 
Rome as possible competitors ? On Att. 1.16.12, 
ut apud magistratus inquiri liceret, Mr. Pretor’s 
view ‘‘ that an enquiry should be held before 
the proper magistrates,” might at least have 
been mentioned as an aliernative translation 
which would, perhaps, save Cicero from the 
tautology which seems to arise if we translate 
(with Mr. Muirhead) ‘‘ that it should be lawful 
to search the houses of magistrates.” The notes 
seem also to have been rather hastily written-up 
from Mr. Muirhead’s authorities. The results 
are that Mr. Watson’s very words ure repeated 
too often, and that there are some curious slips. 
Thus, Prof. Tyrrell on Att. 1.16.13, fabam 


|mimum futurum, quotes Persius 5.152, cinis et 


manes et fabula fies ; and Mr. Muirhead converts 
this reference into ‘‘ Plaut. Pers, 5.152.” 


Prooemia Graeca. By Alexander Waugh 
Young. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) We 
entirely approve of one part of this manual 
of extracts in Attic Greek—the prefixed sum- 
mary of prepositions, with their government 
and force in composition. It is from ignorance 
of these that the tiro finds the ordinary Attic 
sentence so unnecessarily difficult. The list of 
irregular verbs, too, has been skilfully curtailed, 
so as to exclude the comparatively barbarous 
forms. Perhaps réroxa from tixtw, and répayna 
from ¢alyw, might have been spared with ad- 
vantage. The extracts seem good: the early 
ones pass, reasonably, from England to Egypt, 
from the Druids to the crocodile. It was a 





good idea, too, to describe the battle of Has- 


tings in language borrowed from Xenophon 
and Thucydides. 


Easy Latin and Greek Passages. Edited by 
J. Arnold Turner. (Rivingtons.) A more am- 
bitious volume, aiming at satisfying the needs 
of preparatory schools, and lower and middle 
forms of public schools, and even of candidates 
for Oxford and Cambridge “‘ Locals,” and for 
minor scholarships. We dislike, for our part, 
books of extracts graduated in difficulty, pre- 
ferring that even disconnected passages should 
resemble real literature, in varying difficulty 
from sentence to sentence. Hence we prefer 
the verse part of this volume (which is arran: 
according to authors) to the prose pert, which 
is graduated as above desenteed e incline 
to think that more Homeric passages should 
have been inserted—more, especially, from the 
Odyssey. We scarcely see the raison d’étre 
of such a foot-note as that on p. 154, § 52, 
dxvéw, *‘to hesitate, shrink from.” In the 
earlier passages this sort of aid is well given; 
but éxveiv is one of the easiest words in the 
section in which it occurs, and should not have 
been explained, nor should the young be 
tempted to regard éxvéw as an Attic form. We 
are glad to see some Anacreon among the verse 
passages; whether it be genuine or not, it is 
attractive Greek, both in form and matter, to 
the young. 

An Elementary Greek Syntaw. By F. E. 
Thompson. (Rivingtons.) Thisisan adaptation 
from the author's well-known Syntax of 
Attic Greek and contains, by the author’s 
estimate, so much syntax as a boy should have 
mastered and possessed himself of by the time 
he reaches a sixth form. It will be found clear 
and compact, no small merits in this branch of 
study. In § 155, we think ‘‘modal” clauses 
a vague and unsatisfactory definition of sen- 
tences constructed with érws and the future. 
‘* Object” clauses would perhaps be better. In 
§ 101, the theory (even as qualified by the next 
clause) that the aorist participle generally denotes 
time previous to its principal verb seems to us 
questionable. In §§ 172, 187, we do not see 
why 4va should be treated as one-cased, and 
aut as three-cased. Ifthe poetic use of éva with 
dative is ruled out of court, why not the poetic 
uses of aug) with genitive and dative? In§§ 49 sgq. 
the multifarious genitives seem rather strun 
together than classified. On § 204, od ph is left 
without rationale. We incline to Goodwin’s 
view that it is always an emphatic, not an 
elliptical, double negative. The best part of 
the book is the chapter ‘‘ Syntax of the Com- 
pound Sentence,” and what follows—§§ 116-166 : 
this is extremely clear and useful. 


Rudimenta Latina. By John Barrow Allen 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This very ele- 
mentary treatise has the merit of clearness. 
On p. 8 the amended form of the gender- 
thymes is good; in the third line of (@) we 
should like to substitute “islands” for ‘‘ isles.” 
We approve also the early introduction (pp. 23, 
29, 36, 41) of the tiro to the fact that Latin has 
an aorist tense as well as a perfect; also of the 
placing primary and historic tenses on different 
pages, and the much needed hint that the present 
participle passive is to be supplied by the use of 
“dum.” The exercises (pp. 49-108) are 
graduated from extreme simplicity to ordi 
clauses of the easier kind. The notes are v 
apt, ¢.g., that on p. 61, distinguishing “ tam ” 
and “‘talis,” and that (p. 105) on the ablative 
absolute. On p. 71, where verbs are intro- 
duced, we think a note should be appended as 
to the effect of the order of words as conveying 
emphasis; and on p. 89, ‘‘ne” and its govern- 
ment should either have been postponed, or 
more fully dealt with. 


A Second Latin LEwercise-Book. By John 
Barrow Allen. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
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This book, as its title implies, is a continuation, 
and takes for granted acquaintance with the 
author’s more elementary work. We agree 
with Mr. Allen that the treatment, in some 
detail, of Oratio Obliqua is here rightly placed 
early. It is properly taught, in our opinion, by 
an early familiarity with its general principles, 
and then by constant practice for short periods— 
orally, very often, and rapidly, till the conver- 
sions run glibly and become a matter of course. 
The best thing we observe in the book is the 
long section (117) on the rendering of English 
epithets in Latin. It is very remarkable, con- 
sidering what constant blunders boys make in 
this rendering, that previous grammars have 
fenced the road so very slightly. The ‘‘ addi- 
tional note” (§ 111) on ‘‘ Barbarism” is both 
good and extremely requisite. We are not so 
sure, however, that ‘‘ferox” is not to be used 
in a bad sense as Mr. Allen appears tobe. The 
chapter (pp. 87-92) on ‘‘ The Latin Period” is 
clear and good; so also is that (pp. 74-5) on 
“The English gerund in -ing, and its Latin 
treatment.’’ The book is meritorious for being 
nowhere difficult: superfluous complication is 
the bane of grammatical teaching. 


A Handbook of Translation.—Latin. New and 
Enlarged Edition. (Stanford.) This is an instal- 
ment of a fourfold selection, from Latin, Greek, 
French and German, to qualify students for 
military examination. It contains 200 passages, 
prose and poetry, from Caesar and Virgil down 
to Martial and Ciaudian: C. Nepos is not too 
easy, nor Rutilius Numantinus too exceptional. 
The collection is representative enough, but if 
Claudian appears twice, Catullus, Plautus and 
Terence might claim a larger share. However, 
no doubt the compiler knows his function ; he is 
wise at any rate in giving Cicero the place of 
honour in point of quantity. Why does he 
print in § xliv (pp. 24-5) ‘‘ Vrbes,” ‘‘ Vncus,” 
**Vtcunque,” but in § clxii ‘“‘ Ubi,” and, in 
§ clxxxiv, “ Urit” ? For these trifles consistency 
is desirable. 


Latin Prose after the Best Authors. Part I. 
Caesarian Prose. By Francis P. Simpson. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Simpson’s preface and pre- 
liminary notes are interesting. The little essay 
(p. XxXv.-xxx.) on the style of Caesar is neat 
and good. The exercises, based entirely on 
passages from the Bello Gallico, i.-vi., will tend, 
no doubt, to the desired object of acquiring the 
pure Caesarian style. We question if so labori- 
ous an absorption of a single style be necessary 
or even advantageous: a lighter and more 
transitional method is needed, we think. But 
if it is to be done, it is well done here. 


Scholia vetera in Pindari Nemea et Isthmia. 
Ed. E. Abel. (Berlin: Calvary.) The specimens 
of Pindar scholia published by Tycho Momm- 
sen made many wish for a complete edition. 
In default of Dr. Mommsen, the work has been 
undertaken by Dr. Abel, and one-third of it lies 
before us. The rest is to appear in the course 
of the next two years. The scholia themselves 
are, it must be confessed, rather disappointing, 
but they are necessary to a special student of 
Pindar and of scholia; and Dr. Abel has edited 
them with a full—rather too full—critical com- 
mentary, and in such a way that the work, if 
not perfect, can be thoroughly recommended. 


WE have also received The Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, Book XIII., with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Keene (Bell); a Handbook of Greek 
eg with Exercises for Junior and 
Middle Classes, by Henry Browne, 8.J. (Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan; London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.); Handbook of Latin Writing, by H. 
Preble and C. P. Parker, Tutors of Greek and 
Latin in Harvard University (Boston, U.S. : 
Ginn, Heath & Co.); &c., &e. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Dr. Schliemann, upon 
whom the Royal Institute of Architects con- 
ferred its gold medal last Monday, will leave 
immediately on a visit to America, on account 
of his health. The doctors have recommended 
him to try the climate of Florida. 


We hear that the project so long talked 
about of founding in England a review devoted 
to the serious study of history, somewhat after 
the example of the Revue historique, is now 
on the point of being realised. An editor has 
been found whom respect, and also a pub- 
lisher of reputation, so that at least a fair trial 
will be given to an undertaking which ought 
to succeed. 

Ir is proposed to raise a memorial to Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, in the garden of the Embank- 
ment in front of his residence, No. 16, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, or on some other suitable site. 
The memorial would be executed by two friends 
who knew Rossetti from his early youth. It 
would take the form of a bronze alto-relievo of 
the painter-poet, modelled by Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, which would be the leading element of 
a drinking fountain, in bronze and granite, 
designed by Mr. John Pollard Seddon. In 
furtherance of this proposal a committee has 
been formed, consisting of some forty friends 
and admirers of Rossetti, with Mr. Vernon 
Lushington and Mr. F. G. Stephens as hon. 
secretaries, Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 46, Marl- 
borough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


WE understand that Messrs. J. R. Osgood 
and Co., of Boston, U.S., the report of 
whose suspension was published a few weeks 
ago, have arranged with their creditors; and 
that their business will be continued under the 
old and familiar title of Ticknor & Co. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, of New 
York, announce the publication of ‘‘ certain 
remarkable and decidedly autobiographical 
papers” of Thackeray, which have been placed 
in their hands with the full consent of all con- 
cerned, to appear first on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


WE are glad to hear that the ‘ Murray 
Indemnity Fund,” set on foot by the Philo- 
logical Society to repay to their Vice-President, 
Dr. Murray, the editor of their New English 
Dictionary, the £400 borrowed by him and £150 
advanced by him to procure the issue of Part I. 
of the Dictionary, has so far resulted in the 
£400 being repaid, and £50 of the £150. The 
society hopes that the remaining £100 will soon 
follow, with something more as a present to 
the editor for his formerly ill-remunerated 
services to this national work. 


Messrs. GEORGE Bert & Sons will publish 
next week a History of Hampton Court Palace 
in Tudor Times, by Mr. Ernest Law, author of 
an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Palace and of a Guide to Hampton Court. The 
beg will be a a quarto, illustrated 
with 130 autotypes, etchings, engravings, maps, 
and plans. It is dedicated, by special one. 
mission, to the Queen. 

Mr. JoHN Pym YEATMAN, author of The 
Early Genealogical History of the House of 
Arundel,  - to publish by subscription, 
with Mr. . Edmunds, of Chesterfield, a 
Genealogical and Manorial History of the 
County of Derby, to be completed in four or 
five volumes. The mode of publication will be 
in parts of about one hundred folio pages; and 
the first part will be ready in the course of the 
present year. It will deal with the hundred 
of Scarsdale, and givea history of its successive 
lords, beginning with the barony of Ralf fizt 
Hubert, for which Sir George Sitwell has 
placed his MS. collection at the service of the 





author. The work will be illustrated with 
engravings of castles, ancient manor houses, 
tombs, crosses, &c., and many plates of coat 
armour. 


Messrs. Burns & OaTEs will shortly pub- 
lish a revised and annotated edition of Cosin’s 
List of Roman Catholics, under the corrected 
title of the English Catholic Non-Jurors of 
1715, edited by Mr. John Orlebar Payne. The 
work, founded upon documents at the Public 
Record Office, will contain a large amount of 
authentic and hitherto unpublished genealogi- 
cal information. 

A NEW edition of Specimens of Early English, 
Part I., by the Rev. br. Richard Morris, is on 
the eve of publication at the Clarendon Press, 
Prof. Skeat has supplied a few corrections in 
the text, added many notes, and revised the 
Introduction; and the Rev. A. L. Mayhew has 
carefully revised the whole work, and has 
=— recast and rewritten the Glossarial 

ex. 


Messrs. BUTTERWORTH have in the press 
the first volume of a History of Private Bill 
Legislation, by Mr. Frederick Clifford, of the 
Parliamentary Bar. It describes the rise of 
Parliamentary jurisdiction, giving in the lan- 
guage of the original some account of early 
precedents, and treating, class by class, the 
main subjects of this legislation — personal 
and local. It throws much light upon 
the objects and extent of inclosures —a 
social revolution in rural England, brought 
about by more than four thousand statutes, 
Gasworks, waterworks, railways, tramways, 
and electric lighting are among other under- 
takings whose statutory history is traced; and 
the estimated amount of share and loan capi- 
tal, advanced on the faith of local statutes, is 
set down at the total of £1,115,000,000. In his 
Introduction Mr. Clifford briefly discusses the 
costs of Private Bill Legislation, and the pro- 
posed transfer of jurisdiction from Parliament 
to a fixed trib . Vol. ii, to be published 
before the next session of Parliament, will con- 
tain an account of the water supply of London, 
and of the rise and development of the powers 
of local authorities. 


AN article on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Country,” by 
Miss Rose Kingsley, with illustrations by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, will appear in the July number 
of The Century, which will also contain a paper 
on the work of the late Mr. Frank Hatton in 
North Borneo, written by his father, Mr. 
Joseph Hatton. 


THE Council of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
have been kind enough to lend their MS. of 
Wyclif’s Sermons to Prof. Loserth, of Czerno- 
witz, Austria, who has undertaken to pre 
for the Wyclif Society a critical edition of these 
sermons from the Vienna MSS. the chief of 
which has been also lent to Prof. Loserth. 
The professor’s edition of Wyclif’s De Ecclesia 
for the Wyclif Society is two-thirds through 
the press. Miss Alice Shirley has Englished 
his Forewords to it. She takes great interest 
in the carrying out of her late father’s wishes 
and preparations for a complete edition of 
Wyclif’s works. . 

Mr. REGINALD LANE POOLE has sent to 
press the last sheet of the first volume of his 
edition of Wyclif’s De Civili Dominio for the 
Wyclif Society; and the Rev. E. Harris has 
done the like with the last sheet of his edition 
of the De Benedicta Incarnatione. Both books 
should be issued early in the autumn. Two other 
Wyclif treatises just sent to press for the Society 
are Mr. Pollard’s edition of the Dialogus, 
sive Speculum Militantis Ecclesiae, and Mr. 
Rudolph Beer’s edition of the De Composicione 
Hominis. 


Mr. W. D. HowELLs is engaged upon a new 


ga, 
serial story for the Century Magazine, to follow 
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“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” which will be 
finished in the August number. The publica- 
tion of the new story will be begun possibly 
during the autumn, and will be completed in 
six numbers of the magazine. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKETT will publish 
during July the following novels: Snow in 
Harvest, by Ida Ashworth Taylor, and The 
Law Forbids, by Katharine King; each in 
three volumes. 


Miss Brappon’s publishers (Messrs. J. and 
R. Maxwell) are about to issue a cheap edition 
of Ishmael. Wyllard’s Weird, Miss Braddon’s 
recent novel, is still, we understand, in large 
request at the libraries. 


A SHILLING volume, to be called The Purpose 
of Theosophy, by Mrs. A. P. Sinnett, will be 


issued almost immediately by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall. 


Messes. MAXWELL’s new cheap publications 
include s new series of Biographies of Celebrities 
—living men and women, from whom, per- 
sonally, the details have been obtained, and 
whose memoirs, therefore, possess a special 
interest. The work has a copious index. 


Messrs. THOMAS DE LA RuE & Co. have in 
the press a work on Whist Devel , by 
Cavendish, setting forth the American system 
of leading at whist, about which there has 
lately been considerable controversy, and also 
the plain suit echo, the result of a searching 
analysis of the play of the third hand. 


In consequence of Mr. Bogue’s withdrawal 
from business, arrangements are being made 
for the future publication of Mr. Walford’s 
Antiquarian Magazine by another London firm. 


A MOVEMENT has been started among some 
of the leading publishers at New York and 
Boston to establish a co-operative undertaking, 
under the name of the Aldine Publishing 
Company, with the object of publishing books 
in such styles and at such prices as to drive 
out of the market the books of the so-called 
‘* pirates.” 

On July 1 will appear the first number of the 
Revue Coloniale Internationale, a new monthly 
to be devoted to the discussion and promotion 
of colonial interests. It is founded by the 
Koloniale Mea am gr of Amsterdam, and has 
for its editors Prof. C. M. Kan of Amsterdam, 
Prof. P. A. Van der Lith, of Leiden, and Dr. 
D. Josephus Jitta, also of Amsterdam. Articles 
will be printed in French, English, or German ; 
but French will be the language used by the 
editors. A special feature promised is a 
bibliography of colonial literature, compiled by 
Dr. H. C. Rogge, of the Academy Library at 
Amsterdam. Among the English contributors 
are the names of Mr. R. Clements Markham, 
Commander O. Lovett Cameron, Sir George 
Birdwood, Mr. E. Payne, and Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie. Messrs. Triibner are the publishers in 
this country. 








SHAKSPERE JOTTINGS. 


THE thirteenth of the Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimiles, prepared under the superintendence 
of Dr. Furnivall, has been issued this week. 
It is the ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece,” with Forewords 
by Dr. Furnivall, showing cause why Livy 
should be included with Ovid, Painter and 
Chaucer, in Shakspere’s authorities for his poem. 
Reprints of Puainter’s account and an English- 
ing of Ovid are given, and attention is called 
to certain notes of the poem: its curious con- 
ceits, its anachronisms, and its bare-faced con- 
tradiction of itself in its earlier and latter 
parts. In lines 1648-9 Lucrece says : 


“* My bloudie judge forbad my tongue to speak 
No rightfull plea might plead for justice there 





though in the earlier m. Shakspere has not 
only given ninety-one lines to the very words 
of her plea (575-666), but also a previous 
stanza (568-572) describing her introductory 
appeal. The facsimile is by Mr. Vincent Brooks 
from photographs by Mr. Praetorius of the copy 
of the original in the British Museum. 


THE prior twelve Shakspere Quarto Fac- 
similes were all by Mr. Griggs, with Forewords 
by different Shakspere scholars ; but as all Mr. 
Griggs’s negatives and stock were burnt in his 
fire two years ago, and he could not produce 
fresh ones fast enough, additional aid had to 
be called in. Mr. Griggs has now on the stone 
(from the Duke of ‘Devonshire’s copy) the 

uarto of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,”’ to which the 

v. H. P. Stokes of the New Shakspere 
Society will write the Forewords; and the 
photographed copy of the first quarto of 
Richard II. is in the hands of the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison of the society’s committee. Messrs. 
Brooks & Day have on the stone, from Mr. 
Praetorius’s photographs, from the Museum 
copies, the two first Quartos of ‘‘ Lear.” To 
these, Mr. P. A. Daniel, of the New Shakspere 
Society, will write the Introductions; and, at 
his wish, the facsimile of the British Museum 
perfect copy will have as a supplement a 
reproduction (from the Museum imperfect 
copy) of the only sheet in it which is of the 
first. printing and unrevised. The facsimile 
will be thus more accurate than any single 
known copy of the original. Mr. Daniel’s 
careful collation of the quartos has revealed 
a few oversights in the work of even the 
Cambridge editors and Mr. Furness, and will 
enable him to state the exact facts with regard 
to the relations of Quartos 1 and 2 to each 
other and to Folio 1. 


Mr. PRAETORIUS has also photographed from 
the Museum copies, for Dr. Furnivall’s Shak- 
spere Quarto Facsimiles, the first and second 
Quartos of ‘‘ Othello,” to which Mr. Herbert A. 
Evans, of the New Shakspere Society, is pre- 
paring the Forewords; the First and Second 
Quartos of ‘‘ Pericles,” to which Mr. P. Zill- 
wood Round, of the society’s committee, is 
writing Introductions; the 1634 Quarto of 
‘** Richard II.,” which the Rev. W. A. Harrison 
will edit ; and the 1619 Quarto of the ‘“‘ Whole 
Contention” (the ‘‘Contention” and ‘ True 
Tragedy”), to which Miss Jane Lee, of Newn- 
ham College, will probably write the Forewords. 
To “Titus Andronicus” Mr. Arthur Symons, the 
editor of ‘‘Venusand Adonis,” is preparing Fore- 
words, and Mr. Thomas Tyler will undertake 
the ‘‘Sonnets.” It is hoped that all these 
Quartos will be produced this year. 


ALTHOUGH these Facsimiles are an absolute 
necessity to every serious Shakspere student, 
and although they are produced at only six 
shillings each, instead of the old price of five 
guineas, and have also numberings of acts, 
scenes, lines, marks of omission, and of differ- 
ences from the Folio, besides helpful Forewords 
—are re working books ; yet so small is the 
number of real Shakspere students in the world 
that Mr. Quaritch loses considerably on every 
Facsimile issued, and does not hope to recoup 
himself till the whole series of from thirty-five 
to forty Quartos is complete. The editors do 
their work for love of akentes only. Their 
efforts should certainly be better responded to 
by the public. 


THE Shakspere Society of New York, which 
was incorporated on April 20, now numbers 
about 150 active members, with Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell Phillipps as its first honorary member. 
The president is Mr. Appleton Morgan; and 
the librarian Mr. Albert R. Frey, of the Astor 
Library. At the third meeting held on May 
19, Mr. Morgan read a paper on ‘“‘Sir William 
Davenant and the First Shaksperian Revival,” 





= | 


The objects of the Society were thus specified 
by the president : 

‘* We are chartered to promote the knowledge and 
study of the worth of William Shakspere and the 
Shaksperian and Elizabethan drama, and we — 
to find enough to occupy us without travelling 
outside of that circumference. Though certain 
unorthodox tendencies may have been observed in 
the writings of some of us, our aim is absolute 
catholicity in the study of Shakspere, and there- 
fore we have honoured ourselves by electing Mr. 
Phillipps our first honorary member, he being the 
greatest exponent of free thought in this study. 
We have but one rule, respectful assent to or 
dissent from all views put forth in paper or 
discussion before the society. We propose, in 
short, to study our subject from all points of 
view, and all will be welcome. Not the least 
important part of our work will be a Sh re 
library to be established by contributions from 
members and others. We have the promise of an 
extremely valuable collection owned by an English 
gentleman, whose name I[ am not at liberty to 
mention, and we hope soon to accumulate a 
library of which New York will be proud.”’ 

WHAT is described as ‘‘ Donelly’s Discovery ” 
—the theory that Bacon’s authorship of Shak- 
spere’s plays can be proved by means of @ 
cipher running through all of them— has 
gained, as might be expected, more attention 
in America than in this country. The dis- 
coverer has been interviewed on behalf of 
several enterprising newspapers ; and Mr. W. J. 
Rolfe has thought it worth while to devote to 
the subject an article of some length in the 
Boston Literary World of May 16. 


WE have received the usual ‘‘Separat- 
Abdruck” from the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, con- 
taining the Shakspere Bibliography for 1883 
and 1884, compiled by Albert Cohn. The 
total number of pages is forty-four, of which 
England and America fill twenty-seven, and 
Germany eleven; while Bohemia, é 
Roumania, Servia, and India are all repre- 
sented. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the carefulness with which the compiler has 
done his work. After much searching, we 
have only found two insignificant misprints in 
the English portion, both on p. 10. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE list of those upon whom honorary degree 
of D.C.L. is to be conferred at Oxford at the 
commemoration next week includes, besides 
M. Waddington and Mr. Whitley Stokes, the 
names of the Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Alcester, 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, Mr. Justice Lawson, Prof. 
Huxley, and Mr. George Dennis. On the 
revious day, honorary degrees of D.D. are to 
be conferred on the Bishops of Winchester, 
Bath and Wells, and Gloucester and Bristol ; 
and also upon the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, U.S., and the Rev. R. H. Codrington. 


Canon Isaac TaYLor and Prof. R. ©. Jebb 
have been approved by the general board of 
studies at Cambridge for the degree of Doctor 
in Letters. This honour is conferred only on 
the ground of original contributions to learning. 


Ow1ne to an increase in the income of 
the Craven trust, from which the well-known 
Craven scholarships at Oxford and Cambrid 
are endowed, an amended scheme for the dis- 
tribution of the surplus had been approved at 
Oxford, and a similar scheme is now under con- 
sideration at Cambridge. In addition to the 
two scholarships at present awarded annually, 
it is proposed to found a studentship of £200 
a year, for the encouragement of ‘‘ advanced 
study or research away from Cambridge in the 
languages, literature, history, archaeology, or 
art of ancient or Rome, or the com- 

rative philology of the Indo-Euro 
Snapenaee” The student is to be a graduate 
of not more than five years’ standing from hig 
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first degree ; his appointment is to be for one 
year, subject to renewal on not more than 
two occasions. It is also proposed that the 
balance of the fund should be devoted to grants 
for the furtherance of research in the subjects 
already specified. 


A FRESH step has been taken at Cambridg® 
with a view of giving greater continuity and 
system to the local examinations and lectures 
conducted by the university syndicate. Where 
there is no affiliated college at any town where 
these lectures are delivered, it is proposed that 
the privileges of a student of an affiliated college 
shall be granted to those who attend the lectures 
of the syndicate, under certain guarantees for 
regularity of study. It appears that during 
the past ten years 600 courses of local lectures 
have been delivered, with an average attend- 
ance of about 100 pupils at each course; and 
that the several towns have contributed a total 
sum of more than £25,000 towards the ex- 
penditure. The report of the secretary to the 
syndicate for the past year is printed in the 
University Reporter for June 9. 


A MEETING is to be held at Oxford to-day 
(Saturday), in aid of the Marine Biological 
Association, the proposal of which is mainly 
due to the energy of Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
We understand that £250 is promised towards 
the subscription of £500 which will entitle the 
university to nominate a member of the coun- 
cil. At Cambridge the full subscription has 
already been reached. The total amount now 
subscribed reaches nearly £8,000, but £2,000 
more is wanted. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SONNET. 


Suggested by E. Burne Jones’s Picture of ** King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid.” 
A BEGGAR maiden, poor and pale was she, 
In whom the King Cophetua saw his fate, 
And brought her in, and on a chair of state 
Set her for worship. Now kings’ houses be 
To homes of men of lowlier degree 
As hollow husks; but with this pallid mate 
Came suddenly to this king’s house a freight 
Of all that makes man’s life most rich and free. 
Love’s glamour made of those high walls a place 
Where gentle souls might dwell in time and space 
Nor feel of longest summer days the length. 
Love’s knight, his glimmering armour took on 
grace, 
His very sword caught love-light from her face ; 
He lent her beauty and she gave him strength. 


EMILY PFEIFFER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for June Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt continues his ‘‘ Venice before the 
Stones,” which becomes more valuable as he 
proceeds. We trust that when these papers 
are finished they will not be permitted to 
slumber for ever in the pages of a magazine, 
but will be gathered into a volume. Mr. Hew- 
lett’s paper on ‘‘The Hunter’s Manor” is very 
interesting, and conveys information which will 
be new to many persons. It is singular that 
among a people devoted as we all are to sport 
in some form or other there should exist so very 
few good books on the subject. We have not 
forgotten Beckford’s “Z'houghts on Hunting, a 
copy of which, with Bartolozzi’s frontispiece, 
lies on the dressing-table of a certain master of 
hounds with whom we are acquainted, and is 
to him a source of daily information and delight; 
but the same gentleman has plaintively bewailed 
the lot of all sporting men having suffered from 
their pursuit being so entirely neglected by the 
historian. This is not for lack of material, for 
our records and earlier books are full of notices 
which in right hands might be worked up into 


a coherent and interesting narrative. Dr. Charles 
Gross contributes a third paper on “‘ The Affilia- 
tion of Mediaeval Boroughs.” It is very 
interesting as showing the burgal relationship 
of the towns on the continent, and as indicating 
the remarkable family likeness which existed 
between our own town administrations and 
those of France and Germany. The paper on 
‘“‘ Qelebrated Birthplaces ”’ relates to Linlithgow 
and Mary of Scotland. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AZCARATE. G. El régimen parlamentario en la prictica. 
Madrid: Fortanet. 12r. ) . 

BavuprittartT. H. Les Populations agricoles de la 
France: Normandie et Bretagne. Paris: Hachette. 


7 fr. 50 c. J 

Brart, L. a aaibquee: histoire, moeurs, coutumes. 
Paris: Hennuyer. r. 

CasteLAR, E. Discursos parlamentarios y politicos. 
Madrid: A. de San Martin, 48 p. ‘ 

Crecu, ©. O. Russlands Industrie auf der nationalen 
Ausstellung in Moskau 1882. Moscow: Grossmann. 


6M. 

Frernow, H. The three Lords and the three Ladies of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ THE REAL SHELLEY.” 
London: June 8, 1885. 

Prof. Dowden seems to be under the im- 
pression that I wrote my Real Shelley in the 
hope of producing a book that would need no 
amendment in any of its details, on the publi- 
cation of the evidences to which he is so 
fortunate as to have access, and for which the 
world has waited all too long. This miscon- 
ception is the more remarkable because I am 
often at pains to speak of the insufficiency of 
my materials, and more than once of the 
probability that future disclosures will demand 
the modification of some of my statements, and 
even the abandonment of some of my more 
important conclusions from the documents at 
present before the world. Prof. Dowden seems 
also to be under the very erroneous impression 
that to discredit my book it is only needful for 
him to show that the anticipated disclosures 
from hitherto unpublished papers will show 
me to have erred in some of the subordinate 
details of the least important parts of my work. 

Written with the aim of giving a realistic 
and altogether unromantic account of the poet 
as he appears to the impartial student of the 
evidences that have for years been growing on 
the hands of the public, and certain not 
unimportant evidences which are given to 
readers for the first time in the work that has 
so greatly agitated Prof. Dowden, my Real 
Shelley is chietly noteworthy for— 

1, Its exposure of ,the fanciful ways in which 
romantic biography has dealt with the poet’s 
ancestral story, facial aspect, principles and 
conduct. 

2. Its demonstration that, instead of result- 
ag differences of opinion on religion and 
politics, the poet’s estrangement from his 
family was caused by matters distinct from his 
religious and political views. 

3. Its demonstration that The Necessity of 
Atheism, instead of being the mere squib and 
sportive essay which some of the poet’s idolaters 
have declared it, was the genuine expression 
of the author’s sincere opinions. 

4, Its exhibition of the origin and develop- 
ment of Shelleyan Socialism. 

5. Its proof that Lord Chancellor Eldon’s 
decree, instead of being delivered, as the Edin- 
burgh Review recently declared, ‘‘on the ground, 
not of Shelley’s misconduct to his wife, but of 
the opinions expressed in his writings,’ was 
delivered with clear and steady regard to that 
misconduct. ‘ 

6. Its full revelation of the circumstances 
under which Shelley carried off his intimate 
friend’s sixteen years old daughter—an act that 
was none the less an act of seduction, because 
he sincerely believed he had a moral right so to 
take possession of her. 

7. Its precise statement of the poet’s affection 
for and intercourse with Mary Godwin’s sister 
Claire, to whom he bequeathed £12,000 within 
a few week’s of Allegra’s birth. 

8. Its revelation of the circumstances that 
determined Shelley to produce the poem in 
which he declared the incestuous intercourse of 
brothers and sisters a domestic arrangement 
wholly compatible with delicacy and innocence. 
9. Its exhibition of reasons for opposing the 
influences that huve for years been cautiously 
educating people to regard with tolerance the 
poet’s social philosophy. 

Surely a reviewer of The Real Shelley ought 
to call attention to some one or more of these 
prime features of the book. Prof. Dowden 


says no word of any one of them. He does not 
even hint that the work refers to any of these 
important matters. His course is to create an 
impression that the book, which calls attention 
to questions of the highest social importance, is 
nothing more than an inordinately long book 
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inaccurate gossip when he shall in due course 

roduce his own authoritative and authorised 
history of Shelley, written from the documents 
and for the gratification of the family that is 
known to labour under so many curious miscon- 
ceptions respecting the poet and his ancestors. 
It is possible for a reviewer to misrepresent by 
silence as well as by words. Prof. Dowden is 
guilty of both kinds of misrepresentation. 
Enough has been said of his silence. It is time 
to call attention to some of the slips in what he 
says to the discredit of the least important 
passages of my book. 

1. In seven numbered paragraphs Prof. 
Dowden deals with my ignorance touching the 
Etonian Shelley. The first and most important 
of the paragraphs charges me with representing 
that the boy entered Eton in 1806, whereas he 
entered the school in 1804. ‘The ‘Real 
Shelley,’” says Prof. Dowden, ‘‘ went to Eton in 
1806. ... Mr. Jeaffreson errs by two years. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley inscribed his name in the 
head-master’s book as an Eton schoolboy on 
July 29, 1804.” My critic is mistaken. Instead 
of saying that Shelley entered the school in 
1806, I am careful to reveal my inability to 
give the date of his entrance into the school. 
After noticing the conflict of the authorities on 
the point, I merely suggest that Lady Shelley 
‘‘may be assumed ” to be right on the matter, 
the lady’s positive statement from authentic 
sources being ‘“‘at the age of thirteen Shelley 
went tc Eton,” i.e., between August 4, 1800, 
and August 4, 1806. It would have been 
pardonable had I confided implicitly in Lady 
Shelley’s precise statement; but my distrust of 
every statement made by Lady Shelley about 
her father-in-law saved me from the indiscre- 
tion of trusting her words on a matter about 
which it might be supposed her ‘“‘ authentic 
sources” of information would preserve her 
from error. All that I say respecting the 
commencement of Shelley’s Etonian career is 
based on this mere assumption of her accuracy, 
which the reader is duly instructed to regard 
as @ mere assumption. To punish me Prof. 
Dowden slaps Lady Shelley’s face. Gallantry 
makes me wish the blow had fallen on a harder 
and broader cheek. 

2. Prof. Dowden holds me blameworthy for 
following Shelley’s most cautious biographers, 
and, at the same time, for relying on Shelley’s 
own words so far as to say that Shelley left 
Eton in 1809, and left it in disgrace. Prof. 
Dowden does not need me to tell him that 
biography has Shelley’s own word for it that 
he was sent home from Eton in disgrace on two 
separate occasions before he was dismissed from 
the school for the third and last time for striking 
a penknife through the hand of one of his 
schoolfellows and pinning it te a desk. Does 
Prof. Dowden (so resentful of every suggestion 
that Shelley was deficient in truthfulness) mean 
to say that no credit whatever is to be given 
to Shelley’s accounts of his own unruliness at 
Eton, and of the disfavour with which he was 
regarded by the masters in his later terms at 
the school; that in all he said on the subject 
he did not speak under semi-delusion, but with 
an absolute and unqualified want of historic 
truthfulness? Does Prof. Dowden, with his 
perfect confidence in the veracity of Shelley’s 
letters to Miss Hitchener, mean to say there 
was no foundation in fact for what Shelley 
said of his repeated expulsions from the public 
school? No doubt Shelley said wild things of 
his conduct and sufferings at Eton, but the 
redundant evidence of his Etonian disorderliness 
justifies a confident opinion that his imaginative 
statements on the matter had a sound basis of 
fact. A fair and reasonable view of the 
defective evidences is favourable to the dis- 
cretion of the successive biographers who have 
written of Shelley's life at Eton. It is inter- 
esting to know that Shelley was allowed to 





return to Eton so that he might leave the school 
with qualified discredit; but in arguing from 
the fact that he left the school with a good 
character, Prof. Dowden raises an apprehension 
that his forthcoming Life of Shelley will not be 
commendable for robust and vigorous realism. 
On the other hand, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that some of the professor’s new facts 
about the Etonian Shelley tend to the discredit 
of seme of the poet’s romantic biographers. As 
Shelley spent so much of his time under the 
mild discipline of Dr. Goodall, the greater part 
of what has been written of his long suffering 
under Keate’s rigorous tyranny must go for 
nothing. 

3. Another place in which Prof. Dowden is 
more than usually unfortunate in his strictures 
on my book is the paragraph where he argues 
that I must be maliciously wrong in what I say 
of a passage in Shelley’s January 10, 1812, 
letter to Godwin, because it 1s recorded in the 
University College Register that Hogg and 
Shelley were ‘expelled for contumaciously 
refusing to answer questions proposed to them, 
and for also repeatedly decli:ting to disavow a 
publication entitled The Necessity of Atheism.” 
The words of the letter, touching the cause of 
the writer’s expulsion from his college, run 
thus: ‘‘I was informed that in case I denied 
the publication no more would be said. I 
refused, and was expelled.” °2rof. Dowden is 
virtuously indignant with me for calling this 
statement ‘‘ untrue.” Prof. Lowden’s indigna- 
tion notwithstanding, I must stand to the 
offensive word, for it was an «untrue statement. 
Hogg, who certainly knew 1s much of the 
mse as Prof. Dowden, says of the untrue 
words : 


‘*This is incorrect, no such ofter was made, no 
such information was given; L’1t musing on the 
affair as he was wont, he dreamed the proposal 
had been declined by him, anc thus he had the 
gratification of believing that me was more of a 
martyr than he really was.”’ 


Prof. Dowden is also disdainrully indignant 
with me for insisting that the offence for which 
the two undergraduates were expelled was 
really their publication of the atheistical tract, 
and not the offence set forta in the memo- 
randum of the College Register, drawn soon 
after the expulsion in accurdance with the 
unlooked-for incidents of the affair. My 
reasons for taking this view vf the matter are 
set forth in a careful examins‘ion (vol. i., 285- 
290) of Hogg’s account of lis own expulsion, 
and his account of Shelley’s nvrrative of his ex- 
pulsion. From these two acconnts it appears to 
me that the master and dons l:ad determined to 
expel the two undergraduatey for their joint- 
offence in writing and publivhing the atheis- 
tical tract before they summuned either of the 
youngsters to their presence, and therefore 
before either of them had aw opportunity for 
declining to plead ‘‘ay” or “‘nay” to the 
charge .against them. The authorities seem 
to have been surprised by Suelley’s refusal to 
plead either “ guilty” or ‘‘not guilty.” On 
being thus surprised by Shelley, and subse- 
quently dealt with by Hugg, the master 
answered, ‘‘Good, you may please yourself 
about pleading or not pleadiag, but in either 
case you are: expelled,” and gave in turn to 
each of the youngsters one of the two writs of 
expulsion which appear from Hogg’s narrative 
to have been signed and sealed for their 
dismissal, had they fulfilled the expectation of 
the authorities by avowing their publication of 
the pamphlet. That the registrar drew the 
memorandum in accordance with the turn 
given to the business by the vontumacy of the 
culprits in no way affects tne merits of my 
contention that though they contrived to put 
their expulsion on the offence of contumacy, 
they were really sent from their college for 
producing and dispersing the atheistical tract. 





Few careful readers of Hogg’s account of the 
business will decline to take this view of the 
matter. It was, of course, competent for Prof. 
Dowden in his critical capacity to differ from 
my reasoning and reject my conclusion. But 
he is not likely to raise himself in the estima- 
tion of critical readers by urging that my 
argument and opinion are disproved by the 
memorandum that is in no conflict with them. 

4, Another example of the way in which 
Prof. Dowden makes a show of disproving my 
statements. The evidence is redundant that 
Shelley had for months been stirred by ani- 
mosity against his father, when on January 10, 
1812, he wrote William Godwin a letter teem- 
ing with untruthful assertions to the worthy 
squire’s discredit. On learning that Godwin 
had read the unfilial expressions with pain and 
disapproval, Shelley hastened to set himself 
right with his correspondent by writing to him 
on January 16, 1812, ‘‘ You mistake me if you 
think I am angry with my father. I have ever 
been desirous of a reconciliation with him......” 
To Prof. Dowden’s displeasure I call these two 
statements untruthful. How does Prof. Dow- 
den affect to prove that Shelley was amiably 
disposed towards the father, whose feelings he 
had outraged, whose character he so 
recently traduced to a stranger? How does 
the professor prove that the exemplary son 
had ever been desiroas of a reconciliation with 
his father? Positively, by producing a brief 
passage from a single letter (dated December 
13, 1811) in which Shelley writing to his father 
declared his desire for reconciliation with him, 
and tendered apologies for the uneasiness he 
had caused him. This passage from a solitary 
letter—penned at a moment when the writer 
was moved by urgent considerations of self 
interest to come to friendly terms with his sire 
—is positively offered by Prof. Dowden as 
conclusive proof that Shelley was actuated by 
affectionate devotion to bis father on the 16th 
of the following month = days after the 
defamatory letter to Godwin), and also as 
conclusive evidence that the son had ever been 
desirous of returniag to harmony with the 
father wbom he had for months together 
treated with insolence and spoken of with 
vulgar levity ! 

Several of the matters urged against me by 
Prof. Dowden cannot be dealt with effectually 
till more shall be known of the still unpublished 
papers which he has used to create distrust of 
my accuracy. But I have already disposed of 
the most important of the professor’s charges 
in the few examples I have given of his essay in 
disparagement. There is no need for me to tell 
Prof. Dowden that, even if he could prove 
every count of his indictment of my accuracy, 
the merits and demerits of my attempt at a 
truthful portraiture of Shelley would not be 
affected by his reflections on the work. Let it 
be granted that Dr. Hume was a Doctor of 
Medicine instead of Divinity; that the first 
copies of the letter to Lord Ellenborough were 
delivered by the printer some fortnight or three 
weeks sooner than I thought; that Shelley 
spoke in response to a resolution, and not in 
support of a resolution at the Fishamble 
Theatre ; that I erred in calling Miss Hitchener 
a Deist on what seemed to me sufficient autho- 
rity ; that Shelley wrote the verses to Robert 
Emmett a few weeks later than I supposed; 
that the Shelleys did not stay so long with the 
Calverts as I imagined; that I was misled by 
Hogg into making Shelley’s stay in Edinburgh 
some ten days too long, and his sojourn in York 
some ten days too short; that in words which 
proclaimed me to be speaking conjecturally on 
the matter, I put the date of his Scotch wedding 
some seven days too late; that I am wrong by 
three whole days as to the date of Shelley's 
withdrawal from Dublin, and by an entire week 
as to the date of his arrival at Nantgwillt, 
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Let it be conceded that I am wrong in all these 
matters. How can such trivialities touch the 
general worth or worthlessness of my delinea- 
tion of the author of ‘‘ Laon and Cythna” ? 

My book is, as Prof. Dowden knows to his 
cost, a long book. It deals with thousands of 
facts, a great many of them being supremely 
important facts. Ought such trivialities as an 
error of two days in a letter’s date, and an 
error of three days in a pleasure-trip, to be set 
forth delusively by a critic to bolster up a base- 
less charge of inaccuracy against a writer 
whom he has, by searching, found to have 
striven, not unsuccessfully, to handle a variety 
of perplexing matters with exactness ? 

Prof. Dowden thinks ill of my literary style 
and well of his own. He has my permission to 
do so. As for his style I will not presume to 
judge anything so excellent. I leave it to the 
readers of the ACADEMY to decide whether the 
tone of Prof. Dowden’s review of The Real 
Shelley is altogether worthy of a professor of 
literature. JoHN CoRDY JEAFFRESON, 








THE MERTON PROFESSORSHIP. 
London: June 8, 1885. 

The public interest which has been shown in 
the new professorship is a cheering sign of the 
times. Ten years ago such an appointment 
would have been jobbed away in a corner, 
the outer world knowing and caring nothing 
about it. Even in the present case the pro- 
ceedings of the electors have been involved in 
unnecessary mystery. If they had submitted 
their scheme to a free preliminary discussion by 
experts, they would have saved themselves 
much trouble, and cleared their heads of many 
prejudices and erroneousimpressions. It would 
certainly have made them abandon the fond 
hope of finding a man who had a specialist’s 
command of Both language and literature. 
The result of the election seems to show clearly 
that the wording of the statute obliged the 
electors to decide that language must pre- 
ponderate. If so, it is inexcusable that the 
fact was not definitely stated in the announce- 
ment. This would have saved the unfortunate 
literature candidates all the annoyance and 
humiliation of a hopeless candidature. Those 
language candidates, too, who were unwilling 
to offer themselves, under the belief (common 
to all outsiders) that literature would prevail, 
would then have entered into the contest with 
hope and energy, instead of in a half-hearted 
way or not at all. If, onthe other hand, it had 
been decided that literature was to prevail, and 
this had been publicly stated, the university 
might have secured a scholar whose election 
would have been hailed with satisfaction even 
by narrow-minded Anglo-Saxonists and rabid 
"28 pes like myself. But they would have 

ad to cross the Irish Channel to find him. 

Any errors, however, that the electors may 
have made at the outset have been amply 
redeemed by their final choice. They have not 
only ignored the mythic claims of the light 
literaries, but have had the moral courage to 
resist the popular outcry against specialists by 
restoring to his native land the most promising 
of the rising generation of English philologists, 
Prof. Napier has an arduous task before him. 
He will have to organise a system of teaching 
and training really suited to English circum- 
stances, and not a mere copy of German models ; 
he will have to vindicate for English its due 
share in the examinations and endowments; he 
will have to develope the Taylorian Institute 
into a seminary of practical philology, phon- 
etics, and dialectology. After having learnt 


so much from the Germans, he will have to 
learn a little from the English school of 
philology, whose methods and results are quite 
as original and quite as important as those of 
the somewhat narrow Berlin school in which he 





has been trained—a fact which is now getting 
pretty generally recognised in Germany itself 
—at least, outside of Berlin. I will only add 
that whatever line of work Prof. Napier may 
take up, he may rely on my heartiest sympathy 
and co-operation, as far as my limited oppor- 
tunities allow. I know enough of him to feel 
sure that he will attribute my criticisms to their 
real motive—namely, that of advancing the 
cause of English philology and literature, and 
restoring to our universities their old fame as 


seats of national learning. 
Henry SWEET. 








THE BARONS OF CRICHE. 
6 King’s Bench Walk, Temple : June 9, 1885. 

I have to thank your correspondents, Mr. 
Chester Waters and Sir George Sitwell, for their 
very generous criticism upon the value of my 
recent discoveries of the true descent of this 
barony. I am not, however, at one with either 
of them relative to the descent of the half of the 
barony enjoyed by Leonia de Raines. The 
Rufford (not the Thurgarton Chartulary, as 
Mr. Chester Waters writes), a copy of which 
is in the Library of the British Museum, 
gives clear evidence of the descent of the 
Stuteville half. Nothing more need be said as to 
that, and I fully concur in the great probability 
suggested by Mr. Waters that Hubert fitz Ralf, 
of Domesday, had two daughters each named 
Matilda. But I am at a loss to see that there is 
a particle of evidence to support Mr. Waters’s 
suggestion that one of these ladies married 
Edward, the Domesday sheriff of Salisbury, or 
that he was identical with the first husband of 
one of these ladies. The Bermondsey Chartu- 
lary proves pretty clearly that her second 
husband was Husculf de Taney, and that she 
married him temp. William Rufus. Except this 
fact I know of no authority for Mr. Waters’s 
statement that the Domesday sheriff died in 
that reign ; indeed, I know of no authority for 
supposing that there were two of this name, 
and I think Mr. Waters has dimidiated a 
single person to make his theories fit. Eyton 
(MS. at British Museum) evidently takes this 
view of it, for in giving a pedigree identical 
with that propounded by Mr. Waters, he adds, 
relative to the statement of the death of 
Edward, temp. William II., ‘so says Waters.” 
If I am in error and Mr. Waters has inde- 
pendent proof, he can no doubt produce it. Now 
I am unable after some research to find any 
proof showing connexion between these two 
families ; and, as unlike Mr. E. A. Freeman and 
the historians of the day, I write from authori- 
ties and not from speculations (as those great 
personages cannot. read our records I suppose 
they may be excused), I looked at the original 
record of the suit, in which so far as I know the 
best evidence of this story is contained. It is of 
the date of 4 John. I find the name is spelt Sale- 
bir and not Salisbir. Now there is evidence of a 
very close connexion between Hubert fitz Ralf, 
of the time of King John, and a family of the 
name of Saleby in Lincolnshire, and this and not 
the Wiltshire family I believe to be the true one, 
Hubert fitz Ralf settled the greater part of his 
Derbyshire fees, not given to his daughter, 
upon Brian, son of Robert de Insula, of 
Kirkby Woodhouse, who married Grecia, the 
co-heiress of Gunby, who I suspect was a 
sister of Leonia de Raines; she died without 
issue, for William de Glamorgan was proved to 
be Brian’s heir. 

I have not yet been able to trace this Robert 
de Insula, but I suspect he is connected with 
the family of that name, one of whom suc- 
ceeded to the Lincolnshire estates of Berenger, 
son of Robert Todeni, of Belvoir (see Lincoln- 
shire Survey, edited by Chester Waters). The 
Belvoir charters give several indications of the 
family, and some of the early deeds would seem 





to confound them with the Albinis; and, inas- 
much as one branch of that family (the Mow- 
brays) at a very — period obtained possession 
of the Isle of Axholme, it may be that during 
the minority cf Roger de Mowbray they 
acquired that surname. If this be so, it might 
be suggested that there is proof of a connexion 
with Kdward of Salisbury, since clearly he was 
an Evroux—the name by which the Albinis 
were at one time known. Pym YEATMAN, 





15 Brunswick Terrace, Brighton. 

In his communication to you on the above 
subject, Mr. Waters commences with the 
assertion that ‘‘ Ralph fitz Hubert de Rie 
figures in Domesday as Constable of Notting- 
ham Castle.” 

Will Mr. Waters be good enough to refer us 
to the passage in Domesday where he s0 
figures? Till he can do so, this statement, it is 
to be feared, must be numbered among those 
which are at once disposed of by what Mr. 
Freeman loves to term ‘‘the simple process of 
turning to Domesday.” For not only does 
the Survey contain no such statement, but it 
does not even mention the castle by name. I may 
add that the name of the ‘‘ constable” is else- 
where recorded, and that it was not Ralph fitz 
Hubert. Ordericus, as Mr. Freeman duly 
reminds us, states that the Conqueror ‘* castrum 
construxit et Guillelmo Peverello commendavit.” 

I am specially led to call attention to this 
matter because it illustrates that which more 
than once I have ventured to urge on Mr. 
Waters—the necessity of giving, like other 
scholars, the authorities for his interesting and 
valuable statements. Sir G. Sitwell is ‘“‘v 
glad to find that .... he [Eyton] had so high 
an authority as that of Mr. Chester Waters” 
for a certain statement of fact; but surely, as 
Mr. Freeman is never weary of proclaiming, 
what we want in these cases is a reference, not 
to “‘ high,” but to original authority. 

J. H. Rounp. 








THE ‘*‘ LANGANDENE” OF KING ALFRED’S WILL. 
Weston-super-Mare: May 23, 1885. 
In the AcADEMY (1884, p. 348) I have 


already given the identification of the Swin- 


beorg mentioned in King Alfred’s will, where 
the destiny of certain lands was settled by 
Ethelred and Alfred at a witenagemédt. It is 
evidently Swanborough Tump, between Wood- 
borough and Pewsey in Wilts, which was a 
moot-place within the memory of an old man 
who died not long since. The Rev. R. Nichol- 
son (who had given this information to Mr. 
Gomme) has since kindly enabled me to identify 
another most interesting spot, Langandene, 
where, at a witenagemét, King Alfred produced 
his father’s will, and was authorised to make 
his own as it stands (see the will in Pauli’s 
Life of Alfred, p. 408, and a translation by 
Dr. Giles in’ King Alfred’s Works, vol. i., 

. 398). 
. The Rev. R. Nicholson (formerly Rector of 
Beechingstoke, now Rector of Wincanton) 
writes to me, in reply to an inquiry: 
‘¢ There is on the Marlborough Downs, about three 
miles from Swanborough Tump, a dean which is 
called Long Dean. A few years ago it was full of 
scattered stones like the Grey Wethers of a neigh- 
bouring dean. We called them Sarsen stones in 
Wilts, but they were used for the erection of 
bridges on the Marlborough and Savernake rail- 
way. It [Langandene] is a deep and long-drawn 
depression in the hills. You would see something 
about it in Mr. Smith’s book about the Wiltshire 
downs lately published.”’ 

I think this gives us King Alfred’s Langan- 


dene as clearly as his Swinbeorg. 
HeENky GEoRGE ToMKINs, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay, June 15,4 p.m. Aelatte D** arama Game : 
wk ‘by H. F. W. H 
fiueation se ‘The Education of the 
will: fs w. Mrs. Bryant. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian : Business Meeting. 
8p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 


. TUESDAY. June 16,7 p.m. Society of Architects : General 


Meetin; 

> Statistical: ‘‘ The Population of 

London.) i ™ eM. R. Price-W: Williams. 
logical: “A New Species of 


Zoo 
Prittaowle, mt oy Dr. a. a: “The Kamtchatkan 
emard ; 


Wild Sheep.” by. ¥. om “The Birds col- 
lected d e of the Yacht Marchesa— 
VI. New Gaines how the Papuan Islands,” by Dr. 


Guillemard. 
‘WEDNESDAY, June 17, 4 p.m. Hermetic. 
amine <= J =e L.' 4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 
meee ond Davis Lecture, “ The Struc- 
> by Prof. W. K Parker. 
Victoria Institute : Anniversary Meeting. 
8p.m . Historical: “ An Examination of Plato’s 
Legend of Atlantis in relation to America,” by Mr. 
Hyde Clarke. 
8pm. Linnean: “ Golfingia MacIntoshii, a New 
Sosnewia 5 —_ the Coast of Scotland,” by Prof. 
E. Ray Lank e Occurrence y —* reas 
erous Vessels in in “Hovea,” by Mr. Sco 
8 p.m. ee : Election of Fallows; “The 
‘tion an: a Genesis ot Hydrocarbons at High 
Temperatures—I. The Ey “5 y dvd the mamatnesase 


pm. of thes oom 


of Gas from Petroleum.” b: and Dr. 
Miller; ‘“‘The Non-Cryst ote Peed Produ, of the 
Action of Diastase upon Starch,’”’ by Mr. H. Brown 


and Dr. G. H. Mouris; “Thi 
CO, at High Temperatures,” by by Mr. H. B. Dixon; 
**The Cause of the “a in Samples of so- 
called Explosive Pyrites,” Mr. B. Blount; ** The 
Influence of Silicon upon yi Properties of Cast 


iron. mh Mr. T. Turner. 
30 p.m. Amtiquarics : “The Island of Symi,” 
by Admiral a. 
Fripay, June 19, 8 p.m. Philological: “Greek and 
Latin a BR, ” by Prot. Postgate ; “* The Poly- 
nesian Languages,” by the Rev. R. H. Codrington. 








SCIENCE. 

THE METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF PLATO. 
Die platonische Metaphysik auf Grund der im 

Philebus gegebenen Principien in thren wesent- 

lichsten Ziigen dargestelit. Von Dr. Gustav 

Schneider in Gera. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 
Tis work presents in lucid exposition the 
fruits of many years’ labours upon that 
obscure and interesting subject, the inter- 
pretation of the Philebus and its bearing upon 
Platonic metaphysics in general. The argu- 
ment must be taken in its entirety, and a 
condensed summary fails to do it justice. It 
aims at establishing and systematically 
developing as Plato’s two ultimate principles 
a really existent, though not necessarily cor- 
poreal, matter ; and a supreme efficient cause— 
that is, God. The third metaphysical prin- 
ciple of the Philebus, limit or measure, proves 
to be the form inseparably combined with 
matter in phenomenal objects, that which 
brings about the participation of things in 
ideas: this, however, is hardly an ultimate 
independent principle, because conditioned and 
determined by the idea (p. 127). The ideas, 
in their turn, are conditioned by the supreme 
cause. They are found to be not precisely 
identical with any of the four “kinds ” in the 
Philebus, but to be given in and along with 
the last of them—the Cause. ‘hus the world 
of concrete particulars is presented as a 
living organism, with body and soul, fashioned 
by the divine reason or mind after the model of 
its own eternal thoughts—the ideas; or, inother 
words, while the Zimaeus logically separates the 
eternal patterns of the things which do appear 
from the creator, the Philebus more correctly 
subsumes them under the single principle 
which is formal and efficient and final cause 
in one (p. 85). 

These are the main positions of a book 
which deserves high praise for the fresh- 
ness, thoroughness, and accuracy with which 
it has been written. Most noticeable are 





| the modifications and improvements intro- 


: duced into what is substantially the view of 
| Trendelenburg and Rettig; they testify to 
an intimate acquaintance with current criti- 
cism and a vigorous effort to grapple with 
the inherent difficulties of that view. How 
great these are will appear on slight reflexion. 
Suppose the ideas determined as the thoughts 
of God and the laws of the process of 
becoming, how can they at the same time be 
described as absolute essences? What are 
we to make of Aristotle’s express denial that 
there was any efficient cause in his master’s 
system? or of the fact that ‘the receptacle 
and nurse of becoming” is termed wpa in 
the Zimaeus? These and the like questions 
are sifted with great skill in a fair and tem- 

perate discussion, upon which space forbids 
us to enter; and if, thereby, at times the tone 
becomes apologetic, the work gains in breadth 
and suggestiveness. For our own part, we 
should disallow the appeal to Republic 5978 
(pp. 90-94). For God is there represented as 
the author of an idea in the sense in which 
the artist is the author of his work or the 
Demiurge of the phenomenal world, #.¢., as 
the fourth “‘kind” in the Philebus is the 
cause of the third or ‘‘ mixed kind”’; no¢ in 
the sense required by the author’s view, that 
both the divine mind and its content—the 
ideas—are included under one and the same 
highest kind in the Philebus. Considering, 
too, what Peipers has had to say recently 
for the suggestion that these ‘‘ kinds” are 
after all mere logical categories ( Ontol. Plat., 
p- 93 f),a fuller treatment of this would have 
been desirable. At least, the inference from 
the use of the term yévy in the Timaeus 
(48 x, 50c) would be met by its use in the 
Sophist. 

We are glad to find a reference (p. 122 ff) 
to the articles on Plato by Mr. H. Jackson in 
the Journal of Philology, which are beginning 
to be more widely read, as they deserve to be, 
in Germany. Without attempting to decide 
between the one view and the other, we sur- 
mise that in the end Dr. Schneider will derive 
even less support from the conclusions of the 
English scholar than he at present expects 
(p- 125); for a fundamental difference is 
disclosed in their treatment of the Timaeus, 
where Mr. Jackson (Journal of Philology, 
xiii. 1-40) sees a thorough-going idealism and 
represents Plato as constituting the universe 
of pure thought—of mind which, save when 
actually thinking, is a fictitious substratum. 
Again, there is a wide divergence as to the 
value of the Aristotelian evidence, which the 
one applies as a criterion by which to verify 
the correctness of his results ; whereas, in the 
work before us, the Stagirite i is convicted of 
serious errors in regard to the doctrine of 
ideas (pp. 50, 67 f 70, 85), his testimony 
being but sparingly used. And this although 
the outline of Platonic metaphysic here given 
is in several points a striking approximation 
to Peripatetic doctrine ; as in the account of 
various species of matter, sensible and intel- 
ligible (p. 18), the formal element of par- 
ticulars (pp. 3 ff, 126), the various sorts of 
cause (p. 85), vonots vonoews (p. 91). It will 
be seen that the author shares the prevailing 
distrust of Aristotle’s originality ; indeed, 
“nihil est in Aristotele quod non prius in 
Platone” might almost pass for an axiom with 
some recent critics. 





| 


Among various contributions, new and old, 
to the elucidation of the text we notice that 
in Phil. 154 the author takes pera Siapérews 
to imply separation of the units—i.e., the 
ideas—from sensible things; and he adds in 
a note that Zeller accepts this explanation, 
but would emend the troublesome passage 
accordingly, mepl ToUTww Tav évddwv Kal TeV 
TOLOUTWY Larpécews % moAAH orovd) Kat 
dupusBnrnors yiyverat. The second problem 
concerning the One and the Many, 15 s, is 
taken to impugn our faculty of knowing the . 
ideas. It is stated thus: ‘‘ How each one of 
these units, while always the same and un- 
changeable, is yet assuredly this one, scil. 
which we take it to be.” Yet a comparison of 
Parm. 129 a—135 ¢, to which we are referred, 
affords no decisive reason for supplying just 
those words which we have italicised. From 
Parm. 1324 we might quite as well under- 
stand ‘‘this one, and not an infinite series.” 
At 15 the Adyo are rightl y explained to be 
our subjective concepts, and this sense is also 
claimed for Ta det Aeyopeva. elvat, 16c. At 
30D dia tH ris airias Sbvapw is held to mean 
‘* because of the essential nature ef the Cause.” 
In Timaeus, 378 alcOnrixdy is Proposed for 
aicOyrov, and ara or abrév for abrod : 408 év 
is inserted before éavrd : and at 43 B 4 is 
rendered ‘out of proportion” instead of 
“irrationally.” But when Simplicius is 
twice quoted (pp. 43-4) as the authority for 
the Platonic sense of cause, the repetition of 
the words in Simplicius, Comm. in Physica, 
54” 26, 56” 9, proves conclusively that they 
are part of his citation from Hermodorus. 
Lastly, in Republic, vi. 508 B, D, 5178, the 
author is inclined to explain idéa and des as 
“nature,” “ essence,” so that idéa rod dyaBod 
becomes a mere paraphrase for rayafdv. This 
is due to his endeavour to identify the supreme 
cause of being and knowledge in the ublic 
with the highest principle in the Philebus. 
The former, he thinks, cannot be the mere 
idea of perfection, because the latter is the 
perfect being, the divine reason, the seat of 
ideas. His exegesis (pp. 104-9) fails to con- 
vince us that an independent inquiry into the 
relations of the two dialogues on this disputed 
point can safely be omitted. Here, as often, 
it is evident that the genetic method of in- 
vestigation possesses decided advantages. 

R. D. Hicks. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


LATIN L FOR D. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: June 8, 1885. 

Ican add another instance of the substitution 
of J ford in Latin to those which have been 
collected by Mr. Wharton. This is the well- 
known name Palmyra. The original form of 
the name was Tadmér, as found in the Old 
Testament, in native inscriptions, and in the 
modern Arabic Tadmir. This became Palmyra 
in Greek and Latin, initial ¢ passing into p as 
in pavo, and d becoming il. The new form 
gave rise to the etymological myth which con- 
nects Tadmér with the Semitic témdér ‘“‘a 
palm,” and Palmyra with the Latin palma of 
the same signification. Palma, however, is not 
a Greek word, while -gra is not a Latin termina- 
tion ; and Semitic scholars have no need to be 
told that the derivation of Tadmér from tdémér 
is an impossibility. The png is ee a 
tiphel form, like Thapsakos or ‘*the 
passage ” which was situated on we Ray Euphrates 
on the road from Palmyra. A. H. Saycz, 
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THE “‘ ZAFAR NAMEH” OF HUMDULLAH, 
MUSTAUFI. 
Tehran: May 6, 1885. 

WirH reference to this extremely rare work— 
a copy of which, now in the British Museum, 
I discovered here lately—it may be interesting 
to note that d’Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque 
Orientale (Maestricht MDCCLXXVI., page 269) 
has the following note : 
‘‘Dhafer Nameh. Titre d’un autre Poéme histo- 
rique en Persien, dont |’Auteur est Aboubecr al 
Cazvini. Le Poéte est mort l’an 750°. de ’ Hégire.’’ 
The author of the Zafar Nameh, lately dis- 
covered, is Humdullah B. Abii Bakr B. 
Ahmed B. Nasr Qazvini, poetically styled 
Mustaufi, by which nom de querre, derived 
from his profession, he calls himself in this 
great work. It is brought down to A.H. 735, 
in which year it was finished, having taken— 
according to its Khatimah—fifteen years to 
complete. In the meanwhile, A.u. 730, Hum- 
dullah published a prose abridgement of the 
Zafar Nimeh, entitling it the Tarikh { Guzidah. 
After the completion of his principal work 
Humdullah seems to have devoted his energy 
to the composing of the Nuzhat ul Qulib, his 
well-known cosmographical work, the date of 
composition of which is not mentioned in it; 
but from allusions to the current year, A.H. 
740, in the body of the work, it may be reason- 
ably surmised that he completed it shortly 
after that date, if not actually in that year. 

Thus, I think it very probable that Humdul- 
lah Mustaufi must have died about A... 750; 
the date of death assigned by d’Herbelot to 
Abt Bakr Qazvini, who, like him, is the author 
of an historical poem entitled the Zafar 
Niéimeh. Had Humdullah lived much longer 
it is almost certain that we should have had 
another work from him. Again, it is possible 
that d’Herbelot did not read ‘‘ Humdullah” as 
a proper name; or even that, had he seen the 
work, or a mention of it, the words ‘‘Hum- 
dullah” and ‘‘ibn” may have been absent 
from it, thus leaving the rest of the name only, 
which would agree with that of the well- 
known historian. 

Srpyey I. A. CuurcHILL. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE Clarendon Press announce for immediate 
ublication ‘‘The Mathematical Theory of 
lectricity and Magnetism,” Vol. I., Llectro- 

statics, by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Watson, and 

Mr. 8. H. Burbury. It is intended as an intro- 

duction to, or commentary upon, the late Prof. 

Maxwell’s exhaustive work on the subject. The 

greater part of the present volume is occupied 

with the treatment of the provisionally accepted 
two-fluid theory, as developed by Poisson, 

Green, and others, and as Maxwell himself has 

dealt with it. 


Mr. MELLARD READF’S presidential address to 
the Liverpool Geological Society has been re- 
printed in the form of a pamphlet entitled 
** Denudation of the two Americas.” This 
essay may be regarded as a sequel to the 
valuable address which he delivered some years 
ago before the some society, and in which he 
discussed the effects of Chemical Denudation as 
a geological agent. The writer insists strongly 
on the importance of applying quantitative 
methods to the study of geological phenomena. 
In the present paper he calculates the 
amount of solid matter removed in river- 
water from the surface of some of the principal 
river-basins of America, Mr. Reade shows 





that the matter which exists in chemical 
solution in river-water has more importance as 
a factor in the reconstruction of the earth than 
is generally recognised by geologists. 


On June 1 a new fortnightly periodical 
appeared in Basel under the title of Geograph- 





ischen Bliitter, edited by Dr. Rudolf Hotz. Its 
object is to serve as a popular organ for the 
extension of geographical knowledge. As there 
is scarcely a corner of the earth to which the 
Swiss do not find their way, it is likely to have 
a large staff of contributors. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue Clarendon Press is about to publish in 
the ‘‘ Anecdota”’ series the oldest extant ver- 
sion of the Irish tale known as the Cath Finn- 
trdga, or ‘Battle of Ventry,” of which an 
edition has been prepared by Dr. Kuno Meyer. 
of University College, Liverpool. The text is 
taken from the Bodleian MS. Rawlinson 487, 
written in the fifteenth century; variants from 
a younger group of MSS., an English transla- 
tion, notes, and a glossary of rarer words are 
added. In an excursus on Old-Irish metric 
Dr. Meyer criticises Prof. Zimmer’s views on 
that subject, putting forward a new theory, 
according to which Irish metric, like that of 
the Slavonic peoples, has passed from an 
original purely syllabising system to an accen- 
tuating one, the latter having gradually been 
adopted under the influence of English litera- 
ture. Dr. Meyer shows that in the metres of 
Burns and other Scotch and Irish poets who 
wrote words to old Gaelic tunes the original 
Trish rhythms have been preserved in a modern 
form. The Introduction deals principally with 
the development of the second so-called Ossianic 
cycle of Irish tradition, to which the ‘ Battle 
of Ventry” belongs. 


THE First Series of Studia Biblica: Essays 
in Biblical Archaeology and Criticism and 
Kindred Subjects, by Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, edited by Profs. Driver, Sanday 
and Wordsworth, will also be published imme- 
diately by the Clarendon Press. It contains 
the following papers: (1) ‘‘ Recent Theories on 
the Origin and Nature of the Tetragramma- 
ton,” by Prof. Driver; (2) ‘‘ The Light thrown 
by the Septuagint Version on the Books of 
Samuel,” by the Rev. F. H. Woods; (3) ‘‘ The 
Dialects spoken in Palestine in the Time of 
Christ,” by Dr. Neubauer ; (4) ‘* A new Theory 
of the Origin and Composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels proposed by G. Wetzel,” by the Rev. 
A. Edersheim; (5) 
Gospels attributed to Theophilus of Antioch,” 
by Prof. Sanday ; (6) ‘‘ The Text of the Codex 
Rossanensis (%),” by Prof. Sanday; /7) ‘‘ The 
Corbey St. James (ff) and its Relation to other 
Latin Versions and to the original Language 
of the Epistle,” by Prof. Wordsworth; (8) “A 
Syriac Biblical MS. of the Fifth Century, with 
special reference to its bearing on the Text 
of the Syriac Version of the Gospel,” by the 
Rev. G. H. Gwilliam; (9) ‘‘ The Date of St. 
Polycarp’s Martyrdom,” by the Rev. T. Ran- 
dell; (10) ‘‘Some newly discovered Temanite 
and Nabatean Inscriptions,” by Dr. Neubauer ; 
(11) ‘*Some further Remarks on the Corbey 
St. James (ff),” by Prof. Sanday. 


Errata.—In Prof. Postgate’s review of Reise’s 
Catullus in the: ACADEMY of May 30, p. 387, 
col. 2 end, for ‘‘ Bezzenberger’s Beitridige, 1884, 
p. 239,” read ‘p. 329.” In Prof. Postgate’s 
letter on ‘* Latin L for D,” in the ACADEMY of 
June 6, p. 405, the stem of adeps should of 
course be given as -ip (not -pi), i.e., adip. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Puttoxnocicat Socrery.—(Friday, June 8). 
Tue Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the Chair.— 
The first Paper was by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, on 
‘** Accent in Sanskrit and Greek’’; the second by 
Dr. F. Stock, on ‘‘ Analogy as explaining certain 
Examples of Unoriginal /and r.’? This paper was 
occasioned by some notes of the President read 
before the Philological Society on November 7, 


‘“*A Commentary on the. 





1884, on the ‘‘intrusive’’ r and 7 in the word 
‘* Listre, legistre, decretistre, divinistre, sophistre 
alchemister, barrister, chorister, roister, cartridge, 
partridge, treasure, philosopher, coffer, order, 
Londres, lavender, provender, culprit, bridegroom, 
hoarse, corporal; could, myrtle, manciple, parti- 
ciple, principle, syllable, treacle, chronicle, can- 
ticle.” The President had somewhat incautiously 
declared that no explanation of the r and / in these 
words was called for except that they were intru- 
sive. Dr. Stock endeavoured to show how many 
of these words were the result of faizly obvious 
analogies. The paper, after distinguishing between 
the conscious working of analogy and the un- 
conscious operations of phonetic development, 
and after recognising the infinite possibilities of 
analogy, proceeded to point out the most frequent 
manifestations of analogical influence. ‘hese 
were classed under (A) necessary: mental prox- 
imity ; and (B) possible: (a) formal resemblance, 
(4) numerical preponderance, (c) fitness, (d) for- 
tuitous influence. Illustrative examples, some 
taken from recognised sources and others from the 
Heidelberg dialect, of which the writer of the 
paper has made a special study, then followed, 
and the paper closed with a consideration of most 
of the words enumerated above, in the light of 
the principles just stated. The words omitted 
were listre, coffre, ordre, Londres, in which the r was 
regarded as phonetically explicable. The words 
in -istre expressiug agents were explained as 
influenced by the analogy of maistre and ministre, 
assisted by the frequency of the termination 
-stre—e.g., nostre vostre, adjectives in -astre. In 
English, the termination was likely to be still 
further favoured by the presence of the words 
signitying agents in -s/ere. The word perdrix was 
traced to fifteenth century perdriz, and this was 
explained as a contamination of pietriz and perdiz, 
both of which forms are found in fourteenth century 
French. The form pietriz is the lineal descendant 
of pedricem, aform of perdicem with transposed rd. 
The words with unoriginal 7 were similarly ex- 
plained. 





AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstiITUTE.—(TZwuesday, June 9.) 
Francis Gatton, Ese., President, in the»Chair.— 
Prince Roland Bonaparte exhibited a large collec- 
tion of photographs of Lapps.—Mr. P. A. Holst 
exhibited three water-coloured photographs out of 
a collaction of 240, representing all the tribes of 
the Russian Empire.—Dr. J. G. Garson read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Physical Characteristics of the 
Lapps’’: and by the permission of the authorities 
of the Alexandra Palace, the family of Lapps 
now being exhibited there were present in the 
room, with their sleigh, reindeer skins, and dog. 
The group consists of three men, two women, and 
two young children. The average height of the 
men is 5 it. 1} in., that of the women 4 ft. 11} in. 
The chief characteristics of the Lapps may be 
said to be their low stature, round heads, and 
large cranial capacity.—Prof. Keane read a paper 
on the Lapps. After glancing at their origin, 
ethnical relations and nomenclature, explaining 
the perplexing terms Lapp, Finn, Same, &c., the 
professor proceeded to describe their present 
habitat, their national and political divisions, and 
population ; not more than about 30,000 Lapps 
remain, and their number appears to be diminish- 
ing. Their social usages were then described, and 
allusion made to their reindeer, dogs, sl 
snow-shoes, and tents; and the paper concluded 
with an account of their religion, education, 
present condition, and future prospects. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleozraphs), handsomely framed, tveryone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a vivit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








History of Art in Phoenicia and its Depen- 
dencies. From the French of G. Perrot and 
C. Chipiez. Translated by W. Armstrong. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


M. Prrror and his colleague M. Chipiez 
have again enriched science with a princely 
gift. The volumes devoted to the art of 
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ancient Egypt and Babylonia have been 
succeeded by a volume devoted to the art of 
the Phoenicians, a translation of which into 
English has been made by Mr. Armstrong. 
But the labour involved in the preparation of 
the new volume has been immensely greater 
than that demanded by the two which pre- 
ceded it. Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia have 
themselves furnished in rich abundance the 
materials required for compiling the history 
of their culture and art. All that was needed 
was the seeing eye and the understanding 
mind which should reduce the materials into 
form and order, and compare them one with 
another. In the case of Phoenicia the 
materials were all but wanting. In fact, the 
remains left by Phoenicia itself are so scanty 
that a meagre chapter rather than a stately 
volume could alone have been written upon 
them. 

Phoenicia itself, however, bore as small a 
relation to the Phoenician world as modern 
England does to the British Empire. From 
early times its merchants had been carrying 
their freights to the remotest corners of the 
Mediterranean, and establishing colonies upon 
its shores. Cyprus was in great measure a 
Phoenician island. In Carthage the Phoe- 
nicians established a power which wrested the 
western Mediterranean from the Greek, and 
mowed down the legions of Rome on the 
battle-fieid of Cannae, Sicily, Malta, Gozo, 
Sardinia, the southern coast oi Spain, all alike 
were Phoenician, or else so deeply penetrated 
by Phoenician culture as to have become 
Phoenician for the historian of art. 

It is, then, from the colonies that the lost 
tale of Phoenician art has to be recovered, 
and applied to the interpretation of the few 
and disputable monuments still existing on the 
soil of the mother country. It is only by 
the help of the tombs found in other lands 
that it can be determined whether the tombs 
of Phoenicia itself are Phoenician or Greek. 
The Phoenician letters found on the walls 
of Mount Eryx have verified the theory which 
saw Phoenician work in a fragment of ancient 
wall at Tyre, and in the huge foundation 
stones of the temple of Baalbek. 

To the whole region, accordingly, washed by 
the Mediterranean, to every spot where a 
Phoenician settlement was established, or 
where Phoenician relics have been found, 
M. Perrot and his colleague have gone for 
aid and illustration. Records of discovery 
hidden away in obscure periodicals and 
pamphlets have been ransacked, and the 
treasures contained in the public and private 
museums of Europe have been laid under 
contribution. No trouble has been spared to 
render the collection of materials complete, 
and by a profusion of illustrations to make 
their evidence plain to the most uninstructed 
reader. 

The collection of materials was a difficult 
task; a still more difficult task was their 
arrangement, analysis, and explanation. This 
needed all the special skill and knowledge of 
M. Perrot, who has performed his work with 
his usual masterly hand. For the first time 
we have a history of Phoenician art and 
culture, as complete as the materials at 
present at our disposal allow it to be. 

The first volume of the English translation 
is devoted to an exhaustive account of Phoe- 
nician architecture, prefaced by a general 





introduction to Phoenician civilisation. The 
tomb, the temple, and the civil structure are 
successively passed under review. In each 
case the practical genius of the people is 
brought into relief. Where the Phoenician 
excelled was not in sacred architecture—for 
that we have to turn to the Egyptian or the 
Greek—but in works of public utility, like 
harbours, aqueducts, and walls. Of the tomb 
M. Perrot writes : 

“The Phoenicians never burned their dead; 
from first to last they placed them underground. 
With the passage of time natural grottoes were 
superseded by artiticial chambers cut from the 
rock ad hoc. In these every variety of sepul- 
chral bed is to be found ; a ledge raised a few 
inches above the floor of the chamber, or a 
trough sunk in its centre; sarcophagi, both 
fixed and movable, plain and decorated, and 
sometimes like the Egyptian mummy-cases in 
form; finally and especially, the oven-shaped 
niche excavated in the chamber wall, a recep- 
tacle which combined the great advantages of 
requiring no coffin, and of leaving the chamber 
itself free for the celebration of funerary rites, 
and for the easy passage of future corpses to the 
places reserved for thein in the family sepulchre. 
The marked predilection shown by the Phoe- 
nicians for this method of entombment was in 
strict harmony with their practical and utili- 
tarian genius: they sought for economy in 
everything they did; they hated all unnecessary 
expenditure of time, effort, or money.” 


I may observe that M. Perrot’s conclusions in 
regard to the Phoenician sepulchres are con- 
firmed by a recent discovery made by Dr. 
Caruana in the catacombs of Malta, where he 
has found the remains of a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion engraved on a stone jamb. 

From architecture M. Perrot passes to 
sculpture, such as has been revealed to us 
more especially in Cyprus, and which exer- 
cised so profound an influence on the begin- 
nings of Greek art. He then deals with 
gem-cutting, with painting, and with the 
industrial arts, concluding with a chapter on 
the part played by the Phoenicians in 
the history of civilisation. His researches 
only deepen a conviction which has long 
been growing upon the students of the past. 
The Phoenicians had no originality. They 
borrowed and adapted, but (except in the 
domain of industry) they did not invent. They 
were, in fact, too utilitarian, too much bent 
on money-getting to do so. Their part in 
the world’s history was to be intermediaries 
between East and West, and to convey the 
culture and civilisation of the old empires of 
Egypt and Babylonia to the still barbarous 
nations of Europe. It was a most useful 
part, but not a heroic or originative one. 
Their art, accordingly, is peculiar, but not 
native. It is sometimes Egyptian, sometimes 
Assyrian, often, it is true, spoilt in the bor- 
rowing, often also improved and modified, 
but it is never Phoenician. And the reason 
of this is that Phoenicia had no art of her 
own. 

M. Perrot seeks to show that Phoenician 
art was first of all Egyptian. It did not 
become Assyrian, or a mixture of Egyptian 
and Assyrian, until a comparatively recent 
period. The evidence he brings for this belief 
is very striking ; his materials, indeed, seem 
to forbid any other. But let us not forget 
that the materials are still imperfect, and 
that the discovery of archaic monuments in 
Phoenicia itself may at any time oblige us to 





recast our conclusions. What the evidence 
shows is that the Phoenicians did not fall 
under the influence of Assyrian art until they 
had long been the pupils of the Egyptians. 
But Assyrian art was itself a borrowed and 
later growth whose primitive home was in 
Babylonia. Now Babylonia was also the 
primitive home of a large part of Phoenician 
mythology ; and I find it difficult to believe 
that in the remote days, long before any 
possible contact with Egypt, when the 
ancestors of the Phoenicians brought with 
them the legends and deities of their former 
Babylonian neighbours, they did not at the 


‘same time bring with them the elements of 


Babylonian art. It is possible thatthe rudely- 
carved gems met with on the Phoenician coast, 
as well as in Palestine, which belong to a 
wholly different style of art from the later, but 
even ruder, copies found on seals of the altar 
of the moon-god at Harran, may be relics 
of this early age. At any rate they must be 
classed with the cylinders of archaic Baby- 
lonian type which have been found not only 
in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, but also 
in Cyprus and at Tartiis. We shall doubtless 
know more about them when we are better 
acquainted with the art and relations of that 
great people whose importance for the history 
of civilisation is but just being disclosed to 
us, and to whom M. Perrot will devote him- 
self in his next volume—I mean the Hittites. 
Meanwhile, it is as well to bear in mind that 
Hittites and Phoenicians may alike have 
once shared in the heritage of a common 
Babylonian culture, and that the Assyrian- 
ising motives of the Phoenician pottery of 
Cyprus, as well as of Phoenico-Hellenic 
pottery generally, seem to go back to an early 
period. 

It is curious that the most perfectly pre- 
served examples of the sacred architecture of 
the Phoenicians are to be found in our own 
possessions in Malta and Gozo, where we 
have not only taken no pains to protect them 
from injury, but have ourselves demolished 
two interesting temples on the Corradino 
Hill which overlooks Valletta. The plans 
and drawings given by M. Perrot of what 
still remain of the old temples in the two 
islands may possibly arouse the interest of 
some English readers in them, and so act 
upon that slowly-moving entity, the official 
mind. A little carefully conducted excava- 
tion on the site of some of them might lead 
to important results. Three years ago in an 
underground cistern built of large stones and 
supported on pillars, which seems to have 
been attached to tho temple once standing on 
the hill of Marsascirocco, or St. George’s Bay, 
I discovered some curious carvings on one 
of four columns near a flight of steps which 
lead to the floor of the structure. Among the 
figures still distinguishable are those of a 
fish, a ship, and a full face drawn in the 
same style as the figures met with on Cartha- 
ginian stelae. I mentioned my discovery to 
Dr. Caruana, and it is possible that he may 
have since come across other rude sculptures 
of the same kind. 

It may appear ungracious to part from the 
two handsome volumes issued by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall with words of dissatis- 
faction, but I cannot conclude without 
drawing attention to the serious errors or 
misprints which occur in the translation. 
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Time after time proper names, and even forms 
of expression, are mis-spelt or given wholly 
wrongly, thus making the translation by no 
means a safe guide for purposes of reference, 
and sometimes utterly obscuring M. Perrot’s 
meaning. We have, for instance, Decke 
instead of Deecke twice on p. 85, vol. i.; 
Sigismond for Siegismund, p. 227; Megalia 
for Magalia, p. 39° - Rehoboam for Jercboam, 
vol. ii., p. 45; Marach for Marash (twice), 
p- 50; kopper for gopher, p. 89; dopaia for 
dopara, p. 96; Sicily for Cyprus, p. 107; 
Cineras for Cinyras, p. 112 (and Index); 
Red Sea for Dead Sea, p. 231; Ouzzd for 
Uzza, p. 249; Rekhmarah for Rekh-ma-Ra, 
p- 361. Solunto is transcribed by the French 
Solunte; and in vol. i, p. 61, M. Perrot is 
made to say that ‘in the time of Tacitus, 
Astarte, then called Aphrodite, was figured 
on a cone in the chief temple of Paphos.” Of 
course, we ought to read ‘‘ as a cone.” 
A. H. Sayce. 








THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. 
HOGARTES. 


AT Messrs. Hogarth’s, in Mount Street, there 
is an interesting and agreeable, if not a very 
important display of Turner drawings. The 
drawings must belong, we surmise, to a good 
collector: they are not, generally speaking, such 
as would attract a member of the outside public. 
For some of them are very early, and these, 
even when they are as good as ‘‘Onthe Dorset- 
shire Coast,” or a ‘‘ Lake Scene with a Church,” 
are not usually welcomed by the average buyer; 
and others are late, ‘“‘ without form,” though 
by no means void—the realisation, rather, of 
splendid visions of colour, such as have come to 

‘urner, or — to Turner and Cotman alone 
since the Venetians, and which it requires a 
colourist—a true worshipper of colour—to 
thoroughly enjoy. ‘‘ Aldeborough”—the Ald- 
borough of Crabbe—belongs in a measure to 
this class. It was engraved, or partially 
engraved, for one of the great serial publica- 
tions in which Turner took part, but it was 
never actually issued. ‘‘The Silent Pool” is 
another example, wherein the water, of a sap- 
phire blue, reflects in deeper tones the blue of 
the sky. And near it are the orange and the 
red with which Turner in his later days hardly 
dispensed; ‘‘ Langharne”—a sea-coast castle 
in South Wales—is another very noble sketch. 
It is the first thought, doubtless, for the 
finished drawing from which was made the 
‘*‘Langharne” engraving in the England and 
Wales series.. It has a simpler arrangement 
of water: that is to say, the wildness of 
the water, beating against the shore, is 
deemed sufficient in itself to interest, while 
in the more elaborate drawing and the finished 
print there are long-shoremen and sailors and 
many objects from the breaking up of a wrecked 
vessel. Furthermore, in the large drawing 
and the finished print there is naturally more 
of elaboration and detail as to the line and 
structure of the castle which gives its name to 
the theme. But the sketch a already that 
charm of a wild and broken sky—a sky of 
movement, a sky profoundly dramatic—which 
we admire in the later and, so to say, more 
lengthened versions. Altogether the little col- 
lection is worth seeing. Nothing that has pro- 
ceeded from the hand of Turner can ever fail 
to be of interest. 








THE BECKETT-DENISON SALE. 


To-pay is really the great day of the Beckett- 
Denison sale at Christie’s. It is to-day that the 
two Rubenses—the “Daniel in the Den of Lions ” 





and the “Birth of Venus” en grisaille—both from 
Hamilton Palace, come into the market. As 
for the pictures sold last Saturday, they only 
fetched about three thousand pounds altogether. 
Not one single picture fetched anything over a 
couple of Conlon’. That was a ridiculous 
result of a day’s sale at Christie’s: nor is it 
fair to put it down to bad times. The real 
cause, we fear, is to be found in bad pictures. 
So few were of any real value; so much had 
this too enterprising or too lavish amateur in- 
dulged a private fancy, unsupported it seems by 
great knowledge or by that which is even 
greater than knowledge —instinctive taste. 
Yet, to read the Times newspaper one would 
imagine that the sale was really an important 
event in the world of art. Wedo not think it 
worth while to chronicle the prices. But on 
Monday began the sale of the many objets 
dart in which the collection must needs have 
been rich. Some, indeed, were but garish ; 
others were, on their merits, noteworthy, for 
Mr. Denison had gone to good auctions as well 
as to bad ones, and all was fish that came into 
his net. On Monday, a clock in a case of old 
Dresden porcelain fetched 140 guineas (Grind- 
lay); a _— Seize lyre clock, with frame of 
gros bleu Sévres mounted with chased metal, 
100 gs. (Benjamin); a Louis Quinze clock, 
with enamelled dial, by Vandecruse, 205 gs. 
(McCalmont); a clock by Garrigues in lyre- 
shaped case of gros bleu Sevres, the penddlum 
enamelled with the signs of the zodiac, 245 gs. 
(E. Joseph) ; a pair of Louis Quinze wall-lights, 
with scrolls and sun flowers for two lights each, 
95 gs. (Marks and Durlacher) ; a Louis Quinze 
marqueterie commode, 165 gs. (E. Joseph); a 
fine Louis Quinze commode, from the collection 
of Lady Essex, 380 gs. (Robson). Monday’s 
sale of fine objects realised a good deal more 
than Saturday’s sale of pictures. But to-day 
some high prices cannot fail to be reached by 
the sale of certain illustrious canvasses. Yet 
we gravely doubt whether ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion's 
Den” fetches more than half what it was sold for 
two years ago. There was a glamour over 
things that came from Hamilton Palace—a 

lamour such as a residence in Upper Grosvenor 

treet can hardly cast. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. © 


THE Royal Academy’s latest elections, which 
took place last week, have been, on the whole, 
in harmony with the best of those that recently 
preceded them. It is true that with Mr. 
Albert Moore, Mr. J. D. Linton, and Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, still without the pale of the 
Academy, there was not exactly a crying neces- 
sity for the election of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse 
to the honour of Associateship; but the falling 
of the choice on Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. 
Burne Jones is a circumstance that cannot be 
seriously disapproved. Mr. Henry Moore has 
for many years been recognised as one of the 
most faithful and artistic students of sea and 
shore; and his work this year—especially per- 
haps ‘‘Catspaws off the Land”—betrays a 
range and a sensitiveness to the glories of 
colour which perhaps had not before been sus- 
pected. Mr. Burne Jones’s work may look very 
funny in the Academy; but it has every right 
to be there. For Mr. Jones has made himself 
one of the most prominent men of the time in 
matters of art; and if his labours are not 
always healthy, they are, at all events, earnest, 
and there exists a small public which cannot 
refuse them an ecstatic praise. The Academy 
is bound to be representative. 


Sir FreDERIcK LEIGHTON, as one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Browning Society, has 
lately given to every member of the society an 
excellent Woodburytype copy of his magnifi- 
cent picture of Hercules wrestling with Death 
for the body of Alkestis, which Mr. Browning 





has immortalised at the end of his Balaustion’s 
Adventure in the passage beginning 
** T know, too, a + Kaunian ter, stron 

pea eh 

at softens down the sinewy stie 

And he has made a picture of it a" = 

There lies Alkestis dead, beneath the sun 

She longed to look her last upon, beside 

The sea, &c.’’ 
The picture belongs to Sir B. Samuelson, and 
he kindly gave the Browning Society facilities 
for having it photographed. It is, in the 
opinion of many critics, the finest picture that 
Sir Frederick ever painted, and the society had 
long wished to have it copied as a ‘‘ Browning 
Illustration.” The accomplished artist’s gene- 
rosity has enabled them to fulfil their wish. 


On Friday, June 12, a oe. was to be held 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries of 
those interested in the completion of the exca- 
vations conducted by Mr. Wood at a on 
the site of the temple of Diana. The Bishop 
of Durham was to take the chair. 


THE valuable collection of coins—Greek, 
Roman, Saxon, and English—formed by Mr. 
J. Henry Middleton will be sold at Sotheby’s 
on Wednesday next, June 17. The total 
number of lots is 241, and most of the coins are 
in very fine condition. Among them is an 
unique pattern half-crown of Elizabeth, repre- 
senting the queen with an old head. 

An exhibition of water-colour drawings of 
the Riviera and Italian lakes by Mr. R. 
Lightbody will be on view during the next 
fortnight in the gallery of the Fine Art Society. 


A COLLECTION of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Melville’s work is in course of arrangement in 
Messrs. McQueen’s new galleries, 184 Totten- 
ham Court Road. Some mementos of the late 
Gen. Gordon are to form a chief attraction in 
the exhibition. Wednesday next is the day 
for the private view. 


Mr. HAMERTON’s American publishers, 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, have issued 
with his approval an edition of his work on 
Landscape, consisting of the text alone without 
the illustrations, at the price of 8s. 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, having 
bought the original copper plates of Chantrey’s 
drawings for Rhodes’s Peak Scenery (1823), 

urposes to publish a fresh set of impressions 
rom them, with new letterpress written by 
Mr. James Croston. The subscription price 
will be one guinea. 


THE Photographic Company of Berlin is 
publishing a series of photo-engravings of one 
hundred pictures, chiefly of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, in the Brunswick Gallery. 
The mode of publication is in parts, oy 
ten plates each; but the plates can be obtai 
separately, at the price of 4s. 6d. 


WE have received a very suggestive and well- 
timed pamphlet, printed perhaps chiefly for 
private circulation, but the more public it can 
be made the better. The pamphlet is Mr. 
James Orrock’s lecture on ‘‘ The English Art,” 
delivered, a little while ago, before the Society 
for the Encouragement of Fine Arts. Having 
recalled to memory the many departments of art 
in which the English have excelled, having men- 
tioned our greatest oil-painters, and Woollett 
and William Miller as the masters of engraving, 
and Flaxman as excellent in sculpture, and 
still more excellent perhaps in design for 
sculpture, and the brothers Adams as masters 
of decoration of the English Renaissance, Mr. 
Orrock {holds forth, with abundant reason, 
on our supremacy in water-colour, and then 
reminds us that of that undisputed supremacy 
the national collections available to the student 
and the stranger afford hardly a trace. For, 
in Trafalgar Square, there is very little, and at 
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South Kensington what there is is not always of 
the best sort. It is, further, reasonably asked 
that in future some more appreciable share of 
the public money spent in art shall be expended 
on lish art, and it is held unwise to rely too 
purely on private gift or bequest for the recruit- 
ing of the national collections with the national 
work. And as regards water-colour it is 
especially asked that, some day soon, a roont 
shall be set aside in the National Gallery 
wherein may be gradually accumulated a per- 
fect—that is, an adequate—representation of 
the water-colour work of all our greater masters. 
Mr. Orrock urges his plea with enthusiasm, but 
not without temperance, and we believe that 
it will be received with general sympathy. 

THE twelfth annual exhibition of works of 
art by the Cercle Artistique at Brussels is a 
very poor one, which may be attributed partly 
to the fact of everybody having sent his best 
work to Antwerp to figure among the select 
few at the International Exhibition, or in one 
of the refuges for the refused outside.its gates. 
Among the 223 exhibits few are worth seeing 
except the sketches of the young school, mostly 
hasty memoranda of fugitive impressions. 
Among these are Camille Vauters’s more finished 
studies of dawn and mist at Virelles, and Emile 
Charlet’s spirited portrait of two children. 
Léon Fréderic, a promising young painter, has 
changed his habitual colouring for the better in 
‘*Triptyque des Pasteurs,” charming tender 
impressions of shepherds and their flocks. 
Théodore Hannon sends a large composition— 
‘*Le Crépon Japonais’’—which aims at realism, 
and only succeeds in reaching eccentricity; a 
young girl arranging flowers at a window, of 
which the frame and consequently the plate- 
glass is invisible, seen through which a snow- 
covered stretch of country and a distant village 
form a background, without any middle dis- 
tance, to the life-size and unfortunately pinched- 
in figure. The Japanese lantern appears in a 
top corner. The colouring is agreeable. F. 
Halkett’s ‘‘ Loisirs”” shows a decided improve- 
ment. Perhaps the most pleasing things in the 
whole exhibition are the flower pieces by 
Capeinick and Mesdames Georgette Meunier, 
Emma de Vigne and Maria Jungbluth. The 
water-colours are more satisfactory than the 
oils. Coenraet’s and Jean Baes’s sketches of the 
Thames and the Sambre are good; and there is 
an excellent portrait of H. M. Stanley in char- 
coal by Eugene Devaux. 








THE STAGE. 


‘¢ onrviaA’’ AT THE LYCEUM. 


Ir is hardly fair to criticise Mr. Wills’s 
‘‘Olivia”’ as if it were professedly an adapta- 
tion of the whole of the Vicar of Wakefield; 
yet the truth is rather understated in the 
play-bill, wherein it is said that the piece is 
‘‘ founded on an episode”’ in that novel. By 
the ‘‘ episode” is intended, we surmise, the 
whole love affair of Olivia: her enchantment, 
her subjugation, her departure with the 
wicked Squire, her return as one sorrowing 
for the past. But that is something very like 
the main theme of the Vicar; it, and those 
actions of the dramatis personae to which it 
gives rise, are at least the backbone of the 
tale. ‘‘ Episode” is scarcely the word. Only 
one other matter vies with that in importance, 
and that is the fall of the Vicar from his 
serene fortunes—his reduction to low estate. 
But that also is introduced, and with good 
effect, into the play. No practised dramatist 
could have failed to introduce it: it provides 
the play with one of its most pathetic scenes. 
So that Mr. Wills’s piece is very much more 


than a drama “ founded on an episode.” And 
if it is not to be judged as an adaptation of 
the novel, in the ordinary sense—as an 
attempt, that is, to render on the boards 
whatever, save in the way of pure descrip- 
tion, is attractive in the printed page—that 
is, after all, chiefly because it takes no count 
of those comic elements which are really un- 
connected with the main theme, such as the 
humours of the rural folk, and the adventures 
that befall Moses (who, in the version of Mr. 
Wills, is, it must be confessed, little but an 
uninviting prig), and likewise takes no count 
of quite the most offensive persons in the 
story—Miss Skeggs and her fair and much- 
be-rouged colleague. These things, had they 
been introduced, would have too much divided 
and broken up the interest of the play. 
Moreover, Mr. Wills would not have been 
precisely the person to have handled them the 
best. His Muse is not the Muse of laughter, 
but the Muse of tears. 

Now, even more than at the Court Theatre 
a few years ago, it became evident that 
‘‘ Olivia” is a piece that is well constructed ; 
provided with dialogue that is flowing, but 
not superfluous, and with action that is suf- 
ficient. The dialogue was really the greatest 
test. of Mr. Wills’s capacity as an artist, and 
it is not uniformly happy. Here and there, in 
the first garden scene, it is something too 
modern ; but even where no touch of quaintness 
belongs to it, it is yet nervous and terse. It 
seems to me even that Mr. Wills is more of a 
poet, more of an artist, in prose than in verse 
—more of a poet and an artist when he 
escapes the obligation to be poetical, and may 
be natural and at his ease. At the best, of 
course, he is not a very substantial figure in 
literature. He does not grasp new character 
or give utterance to new thought. But, in 
‘‘Olivia,’”’ as in the ‘‘ Mano’ Airlie ””—the one 
original piece by which it is possible that 
he may live—he does show his power of 
clothing a pathetic situation in a garb of 
fitting language. The prose of ‘‘ Olivia” is 
worth very much more than the sterile and 
pompous verse of ‘‘Claudian.” And if ever 
literary taste—the taste for style, as apart 
from knowledge—should come to be diffused 
in England, that simple fact will be recognised, 
and good prose will get its due. 

The revival of ‘‘Olivia” at the Lyceum 
Theatre gives occasion for a delightful per- 
formance. The heroine’s part had long been 
recognised as one in which Miss Ellen Terry 
had been able to display all the most agreeable 
of her gifts, and had encountered the fewest 
of unsurmountable difficulties. In fact, she 
had encountered none at all. And her gifts, 
which were always pleasure-giving to the 
larger part of the world, really appear to 
have become greater. For myself, I never 
saw her so fully mistress of her means. In 
the third act—the act in which at the inn to 
which they have repaired Olivia reproaches 
her lover with his perfidy, and is self- 
abandoned at the news of her ruin—it seemed 
to me, at the Court Theatre, that Miss Terry 
wanted strength of conviction, a due appre- 
ciation of the immensity of the burden which 
under such circumstances would have weighed 
tothe ground this gentle damsel of the English 
eighteenth century. But Time, or a greater 
power to command her opportunities, has per- 





mitted to the actress a fuller appreciation of 


this scene, or an increased skill in the expres- 
sion of it; and the accustomed playgoer finds 
hardly a flaw in the chain of excellence which, 
from the first moment of gaiety in the garden 
to the last of tenderness in the recovered 
home, the actress forges gradually, link by 
link. Nothing can be more significant and 
telling than the delivery of many and many 
a passage. Shaksperian verse Miss Terry can 
not always deliver with justice; but excel- 
lent prose she can put forth as if she were 
herself inventing it; and its effect is, of 
course, added to not only by the graces of her 
personality—to speak literally, of her appear- 
ance—but yet more by the largeness and 
variety of her gesture, which appears to me 
to be even freer, more assured and more 
speaking than when she last left our boards 
for America. When Miss Terry is treated as 
a great actress of tragedy, as equally excellent 
in all of the many parts which the flexibility 
of her temperament enables her to play with- 
out obvious failure, it is easy to be annoyed. 
The injudicious discovery of her uniform 
perfection makes it sometimes difficult to be 
even commonly fair to her. But in a part 
like Olivia’s, compound of gaiety and tender- 
ness, inviting to geniality and sweetness, but 
having little place either for subtle wit or for 
high passion, Miss Terry stands alone. No 
other actress could sound so delicately every 
one of its notes. Certainly it is an admirable 
and a complete performance. 

Actors are sometimes reproached for their 
vain-glory, when they speak of parts which 
they have ‘‘ created”; and the second-rate 
actor is no doubt much too apt to forget his 
obligations to the author of the drama in pro- 
viding him with such suggestions as lurk 
inevitably in the mere words, and to the super- 
intendent of rehearsals—author, manager, 
stage-manager, whatever he may be—who, 
out of his experience, or out of his inventive 
power, provides effects, changes, tones, move- 
ments, the actor would never have guessed at. 
But it is the distinction of Mr. Irving that in so 
many of his parts the word “ creation’ may be 
appropriately used. Digby Grant of the 
“Two Roses,”’ and Mathias of ‘‘ The Bells,” 
and now Dr. Primrose, the Vicar, in 
‘ Qlivia,” are among the parts he has most 
absolutely ‘‘created,” and not as Mr. 
Sothern did, with Dundreary, by supplying 
a fresh text—by becoming dramatist as well 
as player—but by the pure force of his person- 
ality, his skill in inventing what to do in the 
way of acting, and in doing it. His Vicar, 
sometimes in facial expression a trifle too keen 
and subtle—must I say ‘‘ too worldly,” when 
Goldsmith’s Vicar was himself so humane and 
tolerant a being, so very much of this world 
and of its loves and pleasantnesses after all ? 
—his Vicar stands revealed with a vitality 
and force, a passion, a sensitiveness, a width 
of sympathy, none of which were apparent 
in even one half of their present abundance 
when a most careful actor—Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, was it not?—played the part at the 
Court. That careful actor is learned in all 
the resources that experience and study can 
command. He is an actor such as academies 
could have made and have been proud of; 
but Mr. Irving, whatever his career, could 
not have been made in academies, and 
academies would not have been proud of 
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back from America in quite the fullest 
possession of his means, showing very little 
trace of what are called the ‘‘ mannerisms,” 
which to people who like to take exception to 
small matters, have so often stood in his 
way. The Vicar isa wonderfully emotional 
character, and in strongly emotional parts Mr. 
Irving has no rival. In ‘The Bells” it was 
claimed for him that ke was a ‘‘ psychological 
study ” ; now in ‘the Vicar,” in his resigna- 
tion and tolerance, he is a moral lesson. 
Against the somewhat acrid figure of Mrs. 
Primrose, he stands a type of indulgence and 
charity. He hears of his money misfortunes 
with a concealed terror, well befitting one 
who remembers his responsibility towards 
others, as well as his own troubles. And 
just as true is the bit of action with the 
village children who like him to be merry. 
The forced merriment, the merriment that has 
no heart in it, is of the kind that the actor 
has expressed so well in an early scene in 
‘‘Charies the First.”” To some, Mr. Irving’s 
most impressive scene will be that in which 
the vicar finds his daughter at the inn, and 
having embraced her as a man and a father, 
compels himself to reproach her as a preacher 
and an orthodox Christian. And this is, no 
doubt, ingeniously eonducted. But 1 think, 
for my own part, that he reaches his finest 
moment when he discovers, in the second act, 
that his daughter has fled. It is an instruc- 
tive study to observe the contrast in this scene 
between Mrs. Primrose, the woman who thinks 
she feels, and the vicar who feels profoundly. 
That two living creatures should belong to the 
same race and be so unequal in their capacity 
to be really stirred—so unequal that they 
would never have understood one another if 
they had lived together for seven centuries— 
is a fact that has almost its amusing side. 
But we do not know that Miss Louisa Payne, 
who plays Mrs. Primrose, goes beyond what 
Goldsmith, not to speak of Mr. Wills, per- 
mits. And Mrs. Primrose is a handsome 
enough middle-aged woman, and active to 
boot. Goldsmith’s vicar, it will be remem- 
bered, was glad to note that she was not too 
old to be able to take her part in ‘‘ Hunt the 
Slipper,” though she was quite old enough to 
be ashamed of herself for having done so, 
when the finer folk, whom her nature 
respected, arrived and discovered her in that 
vulgar entertainment. As for the other 
characters in the play, one gets used to Mr. 
Wenman as Mr. Burchell, though, one begins, 
perhaps, by not feeling quite sure that he is 
not a Joseph Surface in disguise ; Mr. Terriss’s 
Squire Thornhill would have imposed upon 
no family less simple than that of the Prim- 
roses; Miss Emery makes an enthusiastic 
sister intelligent enough to appreciate Olivia 
very much; and Mr. Howe makes an admir- 
able old fashioned yeoman, plain and direct of 
thought, and sturdy of utterance. The piece 
will never again have such a chance as it is 
now having. Frepertck WepMore. 
———————————————_————_—__1—— = —— = 
MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday afternoon the Albert Palace at 
Battersea was opened. A large music room (the 
Connaught Hall) has been erected at the west 
end of the nave, and in it is placed the splendid 
organ originally built by Willis for Mr. Holmes. 
The room itself is a fine one, but the orchestra 








requires alteration, for the instrumentalists are 
directly in front of the organ and almost on level 
surface, while the choristers on each side are 
partially hidden by the ends of the galleries. 
The acoustic properties of the hall appear to 
be good, and so it is to be hoped that the per- 
formers will in future be placed to better advan- 
tage. Theconcert givenin connection with thein- 
augural ceremony commenced with the National 
Anthem, after which was performed an Ode 
composed expressly for the occasion by Mr. 
A. J. Caldicott, musical director of the Palace. 
The words are written by Mr. W. A. Barrett: 
he calls for joyous song, for hymns of praise, 
he extols the arts of Industry and Peace; and 
also makes special mention of the late Prince 
Consort, by whom the site on which the Palace 
stands was selected for the Exhibition building 
of 1851. The term ‘*‘ hymns of praise” repre- 
sents pretty accurately Mr. Caldicott’s music. 
It is hymn-like in character. Tho melodies are 
tuneful; and though the composer shows us 
here and there that he is capable of writing a 
fugue, there is no particular display of learning. 
The work was conducted by the composer ; the 
solo parts were well sung by Madame Valleria 
and Mr. H. Thorndiks. After this came Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” in which Madame 
Valleria and Mr, E. Lloyd took part. The 
sudden departure of the Lord Mayor in the 
middle of the instrumental introduction, and 
the noise of the people tramping out to see him 
go away, by no means added to the comfort of 
those who wished to listen to the music. Mr. 
Caldicott, in his new undertaking, may hope to 
secure public support, if he engages the. best 
artists, if he gives thoroughly good pro- 
grammes, and last but not least, if he trains 
his orchestra with anything like the patience, 
tact, and intelligence displayed by Mr. Manns 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Last Monday evening the seventh Richter 
concert took place at St. James’s Hall. Mr, 
K. d’Albert’s Overture to Hoélderlin’s “ Hy- 
perion”’ was performed for the first time in 
England. A few years ago the young pianist 
and composer showed such signs of promise in 
his pianoforte concerto that Herr Richter took 
him to Germany, where, it was supposed, 
he could develop his talents to the fullest 
extent. In this overture, the first-fruits of his 
musical education abroad, we find much that 
is thoughtful and clever, but a composer at 
the beginning of his career should not be 
so recklessly bold as to steal phrases from 
Waguer, so foolish as to copy Liszt’s worst 
style and mannerisms, and so impudent as 
to write an overture lasting twenty-three 
minutes, when the greatest masters in this 
particular form could express and develop their 
thoughts.in less than half that time. Mr. E. 
d’Albert is not on the right road to success: 
he must be modest and above all natural: he 
has—or at least had—a talent of his own to 
develop, but he must not try to imitate the 
handwriting of other composers, for it will not 
make him their equal, and may altogether lead 
him astray. The music was admirably per- 
formed under Herr Richter’s direction. At the 
conclusion there was little applause and much 
hissing. LBerlioz’s ‘*Symptonie funébre et 
triomphale ” was given for the first time at the 
Richter concerts. Everything written by the 
French composer deserves a hearing ; but, aiter 
listening to a performance of this work in 1882 
at the Crystal Palaceunder Mr. Manns’ direction, 
we came to the conclusion that it was by no 
means one of Berlioz’s most interesting works, 
and that, having been written for a procession 
through the streets of Paris in 1840, it was 
not a suitable piece for a concert-room. We 
have not changed our opinion. As to the title 
symphony, it is absolutely misleading : the work 
consists of two marches, and between tiie two 
some recitative passages, and an Andantino for 





trombone solo. The music was admirably per- 
formed, and the chorus at the end was sung with 
great energy. The programme also included 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and Wagner’s 
Tannhiuser Overture and Venusberg-Musik. 
Last Saturday evening, M. Leo Délibes’s opera, 
‘*Lakmé,” was performed for the first time in 
England by a French company at the Gaiety 
Theatre. This opera has its bright and its dull 
moments, while much of the music in the first 
act is neither bright nor dull. There are 
several things, however, which work together 
to render the piece attractive, and therefore 
for a time popular. The principal of these is 
the clever and sympathetic singing and excel- 
lent acting of Mdlle. Van Zandt in the title-réle, 
Another is the quaint effects produced by what is 
termed local colour. The story is an Indian one, 
and we have imitations of Eastern music in the 
shape of long pedal notes, peculiar intervals 
of melody and varied rhythms which in the 
second act are certainly highly effective. Then 
the piece is well mounted, and chorus, ballet, 
and band are very good. The orchestra under 
the direction of Signor Bevignani is composed 
of members of Covent Garden Theatre with 
Mr. Betjemann as leader. The most taking 
portions of the opera, judging from a first 
hearing, are the duet between Lakmé and 
Mallika in che first act, and the bright opening 
chorus and the Légende sung by Lakmé in the 
second act. Mdlle. Van Zandt was efficiently 
supported by Mdlle. Hamann and Messrs, 
Dupuy, Soulacroix, Carroul, and Chappuis. The 
composer was called before the curtain at the 
close of the performance. J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 


Sir JvuLivs BENEDICT, whose death we have to 
record, was a musician whose career was long 
and eventful. Sixty-four years ago he was 
presented to Weber, and for three years he 
lived with the composer of ‘‘ Freischiitz.” In 
the Life of Weber, written a short time ago by 
Sir Julius himself, he gives a graphic account 
of the first meeting, and of other important 
events, such as the production of ‘‘ Freischiitz”’ 
at Berlin and that of ‘‘ Euryanthe”’ at Vienna. 
In 1827 he stood by the’? -dside of the dying 
Beethoven. Fifty years ago he came to London, 
and since that date down to the present he 
distinguished himself here as pianoforte player, 
conductor, composer, and writer. He wrote 
many works, in all of which there are naturally 
strong traces of the influence of his beloved 
master. In his symphonies, oratorios, and 
operas he proved himself a skilful and accom- 
plished musician. His ‘‘Lily of Killarney,” 
produced in 1862, has become deservediy 
popular; while his oratorio of ‘‘St. Peter,” 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1870, 
takes high rank among modern works of the 
kind. Sir Julius was conductor of the Norwich 
Festival from 1842 to 1878, and he wrote a 
March for the Festival last year, which he 
conducted himself. His ‘‘ annual” concerts for 
very many years were a special feature of the 
London musical season. Jubilee concerts were 
held last year at the Albert Hall. The services 
of Sir Julius as conductor at the Popular 
Concerts for many years also deserve mention. 
In 1879 he was married, for the second time, to 
Miss Mary C. Comber, daughter of Mr, Henry 
Forber, Inspector of Schools, Madras, 








MUSIC NOTE. 


AN interesting lecture, with musical illustra- 
tions, was given by Mr. Charles Dowdeswell on 
‘* Parsifal” at the first meeting of the London 
branch of the United Richard Wagner Society, 
at the Bliithner Rooms, Kensington, last Friday 
week. The second meeting was yesterday, and 
there will be two more on June 23 and July 17. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GA’ 
Every evening, at 7.40, a new and ore — by Gnonea R, 81s 
entitled THE LAST CH 
Messrs. C. Warner, J. Fernandez, Ahan: my “Glenner, Garden, Warde, 
Howard, Shore; Mes ong iy Moodie, M. Korke, Leigh, Lyons, Coveney, 


Carter, Hark »we, Rogers 
ay JRROWED PLUMES, 


Preceded, at7.15, 2y 
AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Miss VIOLET MELNOTTE. 
Every evenir 7, at *, the successful Comic Opera, 
MANTEAUX NOIKS, 
Mesdames Marion Hood, Letty Lind, Jenny Dawson, Ethel Hughes, F. 
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Ettinson, Martell, Kos e. &c., and Henry Walsham, 


. Acting’ Manager, Mr. EDWARD BROWN, Business Manager, Mr. GILBERT 
‘ATE, 














OMEDY-~.THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, ALEX, HENDERSON, 
Every evening, at 8, Comic Opera 


BOCCACCIO. 
Mess~s. L. Kelleher, Victor stevens, and Arthur Roberts; Mesdames 
Violet Cameron, Camille D’Arville, Carrie Daniels, Marie ‘iempest, and 


Kare Munroe, 


- t > yy a a mn 7 
0 hs Bed T HEAT R E, 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON aud Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE. 

see aud Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
On MONDAY. “JUNE 15, Ellie ae aler’s Drama, 
PRUE STORY. 

Messrs. Wm. Herbert, Richard Mansfield, Harry Nichols, J, H, Clynds, 
W. HH. Day, Marry Jackson, &c.; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Emily Duocaa, 
Maud and Gertrude Fisher, : "AL uy M* Rel 1, &e. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


Every VaR! —e 30. LADY OF THE T.OCKET, 
Messrs, J. L, Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clitford, C. Ryley, H. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy y; Mesdames Florence St John, susie Vaughan, 
Lesley Bell, Agnes an, and Edith Brandon, 
Preceded, at 7.45, 

TEN MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT, 


GLOBE BA?) 








THEATRE. 


oa Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECKETAKY, 
Preceded, at 8, by a "Drama, in one act, entitled 

A BAD 





_Basiness Manager, ure i. BRADLEY. t. 
(+ GRAND THEATR EK, 
ISLINGTON, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 7.39, Mr, Edward Terry aud Gaiety Company, ia 
THE ROCKET, 


ROBBING ROY, 


Comedy by PINERO, and 


‘Burlesque by BURNAND. 








O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
<r en and Manager, Mr. DAVID JAMES. 
Every evening, a CHISELLING 
Mr. DAVID J AMES as TROTTER. 


Aty, BAD BOYS. 

Messrs, E, W. Gardiner, Geraid Moore, 8. Harcourt, P. Bell, L. Corcoran, 
B. Compton, and C, LD, Marius. Mesdames Tilbury, H. Forsyth, Etoile 
Spry, and Lucy Buckstone. 


x ~ a hl y) 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 
Under the direction of Mr, ABBEY. 

This evening, at 8.45, *ERIL, 
adapted from Sardou'’s ‘* Nos Intimes,” 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 

Messrs. Coghlan, 1. Beerbohm-Tree, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersby, 
Grattan, and Thornbury ; Mesdames stirling, Annie Rose, Helena Dacre, 
and Langtry. 

Preceded, at 7.39, by NINE POINTS | OF THE Law. 


by B. C. STEPHENSON and 








Ret 42 33 THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
Season under Manage sment of Mr, ANDREW LEVEY, 

Every evening, at 8.45, will be performed an evtirely new and original 
English Co- ic Opera, written aud composed by C, P, COLNAGHI and 
COTSFORD DICK, entitlea 

pocr 


‘OR D. 

Miss Amy Fiorence, Miss Ethel Pierson, Miss Cissy Judge, Miss Deane. 
Miss Kayson, and Miss Emily Cross, Messrs, Leumane, Dodd, Fisher, and 
Henry Ashley. 

Preceded, at 8, by the Domestic Comeiietta, 

HOME RULE, 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Every ovening, at 8.45, A WIvOW HUNT. 
In four acts. 
M AJOR WELLINGTON DE BOOTS—Mr, aon 8. CLARKE, 
Precede ed at 8. by THE SUNNY SID 
Adapted by C. M. RAE. 





MooLeE’s THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Every evening, at 8, THE SuUrrLe&cuck, 
a new and original Farci-drama, in three acts, by H. J. BYRON and J. 
ASHBY STERRY. 





JOB PILL—Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
At 9.30, THE GxaEAT TAY-KIN 
n Japanese Mystery, written by ARTHUR Law, music by GEorGeE Gros- 


SMITH. 
item TT" J. L. TOOLE, 
Preceded, at 7.2), SSAKES., 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manaeor. Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
At OPEN HOUSE, 
by H. ‘i Sbenen, Author of “ Our Boys.” Mr. Thomas Thorne and power- 








ful Company. 
\ Preceded, at 8, by THE MAN OPPOSITE. 
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